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BUITBRATURE. 


VOICES FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


Bxcovracen by the success of bis “ Voices from the Crowd,” which 
we fancied were rather more political than pleased us, Mr. Mackay has 
issued these ‘Voices from the Mountains” as acompanion tome. The 
versification is smooth and agreeable, without being very elevated, and 
there is still, even among these “ Voices,” a dash o political liberalism 
about some of the pieces, which does not enhance their merit, at !east in 
our eyes. Nature, from her mountains, does not speak with the Voice o 
Faction to bring class against class, but rather to soothe asperities and 
draw the richer towards the poorer ; Mr. Mackay, however, hus inter- 
spersed some sweet pooms amongst his politics, and we gots one grate- 
fal morsel as an example of the reat:—London Literary Gazetie. 


“THE CHILD AND THE MOURNERS. 


A ittte child, beneath a tree 

Sat and chanted cheerily 

A little song, a pleasant song, 

Which was—she sang it all day long— 

‘ When the wind blows the blossome fal! ; 








away against petty profits on bad beef and stick-jarv-pu” <:ng ; noe where 
one Tinted, psn moral uniform a fiteed by. contract on 
all minds alike, whether by nature they were great or little, strong or 
weak. It was calleda Boys’ School; but it was something more : it was 
a family, where the time was spent in living and learning, where author- 
ity and coercion were u.known, because love and duty pre-occupied 
their pleces. 

The master, to be sure, seemed somewhst young to be the patriarch 
of such a little loving tribe. He was an M.A., and the clergyman of the 
village. His attainments were such as would have entitled him to aim 
at distinction in the church, but, though active-minded, he loved peace 
and retirement, and he had a passion for training and developing the 
minds of children, towards whom he felt areally Christian love. His 
boys were his friends. He the rare faculty of being able to 
descend to the level of their intelligence ; and they o their little 
hearte and minds to him as if he had been their brother, or their play- 
fellows, as indeed, out of school hours, he often was. Yet he had broaght 
with him into the scene of his tranquil existence much insight into man- 
kind—a store of that purer and better wisdom which is founded on a 
aap of the existence of evil tempered by an ever-watchful hope 

or good. 

Ose boy—he was the eldest of the school—was to Mr. Faber almost 
a companion. On his promising nature he had bestowed much care, 
stimulating his habit of reverence, strengthening his honesty of spirit 





But a good God reigns over all.’ 


There passed a lady by the way, 
Moaning in the face of day : 

There were tears upon her cheek, 
Grief in her heart too great to speak ; 
Her husband died but yester-morn, 
And left her in the world forlorn. 


She stopped and listened to the child 

That looked to heaven, and singing, smiled 
And saw not for her own despair, 
Another lady, young and fair, 

Who also passing, stopped to bear 

The infant’s anthem ringing clear. 


For she but few few sad days before 

Had lost the little babe she bore ; 

And grief was heavy at her soul 

As that sweet memory o’er her stole, 

And showed how bright had been the Past, 
The Present drear and overcast. 


And as they stood beneath the tree 
Listening, soothed and placidly, 

A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spake of aload of miseries; 

And he, arrested like the twain, 
Stopped to listen to’ the strain. 


Death had bowed the youthful head 

Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed ; 
Her marriage robes were fitted on, 
Her fair young face with blushes shone, 
When the destroyer smote her low, 
And changed the lover’s bliss to woe. 


And these three listened to the song, 
BSilver-toned, and sweet, and strong, 
Which that child, the livelong day, 
Chanted to itself ir piay: 

‘When the wind blows the blossoms fall ; 
But a good God reigns over all.’ 


The widow's lips impulsive moved ; 
The -nother’s grief, tho’ unreproved, 
Softened, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung; 
And the sad lover, with a start, 
Conned it over to his heart. 


And though the child—if child it were, 
And not a seraph sitting there— 

Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly, 

The song still ringing in their ears— 
Was it music of the spheres ? 


Who sha}l tell? They did not know, 
But in the midst of deepest woe 

The strain recurred when sorrow grew, 
To warm them, and console them too— 
‘When the wind blows the blossoma fall ; 
But a good God reigns over all.’ ” 


ee 
COINCIDENCES. A TALE OF FACTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


My mind and heart are full, yet I fear to take up the pen. I would 
fain write a short story of some things which happened to myself—a sim- 
ple, yet astrange tale, wherefrom men may draw a moral if they choose. 

ut it is trae; and it hinges on facts which are the staple of our daily 
knowledge, though we lack the faith that would show us how they are 

ked together, and made to act upon each other by an unseen yet ever- 
working power; and, therefore, I doubt if it will believed. Within this 
hour ina part of London, whither my duties seldom call me—in the pur- | 
lieus of Covent Garden—I have seen one, skulking under the shadow of | 
night, who has brought back to my thoughts what happened many long 
years ¢ o—scenes in which I was forced against my will to act, and yet 
in which I felt as if the sorrow had been my own. And here let me also 
Say, that my story is not one of strong passions or glaring crimes. I am 
no skilled writer of cunningly schemed fictions, nor,—did I even know 

Ow,—should I care to harrow tender hearts with plotsof wicked men 
oF Scenes of poignant grief, My tale will only be a plain string of facts : 


pelle have but ose claim upon the reader’s heart, which is, that it is 





CHAPTERII. 
went twenty years ago, in the little woody village of ——, in Middle- 
ro 8 there was a boys’ school, It was not aseminary for young gentlo- 


2 “ it was not a childish-trap—“ a mockery, a delusion, and a snare,” 
po heousmothers, or acommission agency fur parents and guardians, 
for tL uckster’s-shop for butchers and bakers to exchange meat and bread 
> ae sg and stripes; nor was it a house of torture for gentle hearts and 
ine oan Dirite, where a cold, low despotism chills and stifles the warm 
ps 8e8 of the childish nature, or a vile grinding tyranny stirs and sti- 
on tes the nascent passions in forms of monstrous precocity. It was 

4 place where the eternal welfare of living soule could be jobbed 





‘en her reserve. 


| 





| 


and passion for trath; and, while encouraging a naturally active bene- 
' volence and disposition to self-sacrifice for the sake of serving others, at 
| the same time striving to develope and encourage discrimination and 
| prudence. The youth’s mind had thus attained a healthy and early 
maturity. 

The master, who was in easy circumstances, kept a sort of little pony 
barouche—a neat affair, in which he and his wife could now and then 
pay a visitat a distance. Sometimes, when a commission was to be ex- 
ecuted ina town not far distant, he would trust the boy I speak of to 
drive over for the purpose, with perhaps a quiet junior. 

One day the aapretending carriage and its youthful charioteer were on 
the way back to——, when at the end of a plantation, a gentleman hail- 
ed the latter from a cottage-door. He was tall, remarkably handsome, 
and had a soft mode of address which instantly charmed the boy. He 
had a young lady on his arm. 

“ My little man, I wish you would do me a fayour?”’ 

“ Certainly, sir, with pleasure.” 

“ Then, will you let this young lady ride as far as , and set her 
down at the Merton Arms, to waitfor me? She is not well enough to 
walk so far, and there is no hope of aby other conveyance. I am oblig- 
ed to wait here for an hourorso. I am sure I can trust her with you, my 
little gentleman: and I eee you are a steady driver.” 

The young lady did not speak, but, as she stepped into the carriage, 
she bowed kindly to the boy, and slowly to the gentleman, and in a 
minute they werevn the road. The youth mude some friendly remark 
to his fair charge, but she only bowed, though still kindly. She spoke 
not a word and her companion, who had already that instinctive respect 
' for the sex, which is the true key to human happiness, forbore to intrude 
. In less than an hour the chaise stopped at the inn; he 
jamped down, handed out his fair eharge, whom he confided to the smil- 
ing landlady, and followed them into the inn parlour. Alone for a moment 
with the young lady, he saw that she was in tears. He felt sympathy, 
but he dared not speak. She thanked him courtevusly, as a young woman 
me thank a growing lad ; and, on giving him her hand, she said, ab- 
ruptly,— 

Will you let me know the name of the young gentleman who has 
saved me this fatigue ?” 

Boy-like he gave her his name and address ; and he immediately pro- 
ceeded back to school, telling his master of the adventure. Mr. Faber, 
who never missed an opportunity of cultivating a new idea, listened at- 
tentively, end half seriously, half jocularly, complimented him onthe 
“ conquest” he had made, and at the same time praising his delicacy and 
good management. And then the affair was soon forgotten. 

It might have been a month or six weeks afterwards, One evening, 








or two of the principal boys, it was announced that the landlady of the 
Merton Arms wished to speak to Master 
“Aha!” cried Mr. Faber, archly. Master 





— felt conscious that 





at his request, when she presented him with a note, superscribed in a 
small, delicate, female hand. 

“ Oho !’ cried Mr. Faber, again, but rather gravely. 

The boy handed the note to his master, who opened and read it with 
evident interest. 

“‘Itis from the young lady you set down at the Menton Arms. 
begs that she may see you.”’ 

“ Ah, poor young lady !” interposed the landlady ; ‘ she has been with 
us ever since. I’m eure she’s a good young lady.” 

Mr. Faber reflected for a few moments ; then his face resumed its usual 
cheerful expression, and he said, laaghing,— 

“ Well, Harry, I shall have instructed you to little purpose if I cannot 
trust you with this little adventure. I suppose she is, at least, a princess 
in disguise! Go back with Mrs. Critchett. I suppose the end of it will 
be that you will bring your fair inamorata to the Tencenet House.” 

The youth did as he was desired. 


She 


man. In an ordinary case it would have been so, but Mr. Faber knew the 
lad’s disposition well ; and, moreover, it was his system to enforce, 
wherever it was possible, his precepts by example, thus preparing inex. 
perienced minds for the realities of iife, 

In less than an hour a ring was heard at the bell. 

“ It is Harry come back from the princess,” cried Mr. Faber, laughing. 

Harry it certainly was, but he had on kis arm a young and singularly 
beautiful girl. Mr. Faber turned pale, and louked very grave. 
had not expected that his jocular remark would be taken literally by 
his pupil, Mrs. Faber tarned very red, and looked rather angrily at the 
new-comer. 

The youth, in whom the adventure had inspired the natural courage 
of our sex when befriending the other, said,— 

“Sir, you have always told me never to depart from my word, even if 
spoken in jest.” 

“You are right—you are right, my boy. Well?” 

“T am very anxious that this young lady should speak in private with 
you and Mrs. Faber. She will then return to the inn, where Mrs. Crit- 
chett is expecting her.” 

The master assented, and the three were left alone. The interview 
lasted two hours or more. At the end of that time, a message was sent | 
to the inn that the young lady would sleep at the Parsonage. Mr. Fa- 
ber said nothing to his pupil, beyond praising him for the kindness and | 
decision he had shuwn; nor was it till two or three years after, when 
he had grown older, and was leaving the school for college, that he told 
him what had passed at the interview. In about a week from her arri- | 
val, the young lady again left, and her young champion heard no more | 
abouther, Butthe adventure left a strong impression on his memory. 





in the twilight after tea, as the master was seated with his wife and one | 


his face was red, yethe did notknow why. The landlady was called in | 


| sequel of the story. 
Perhaps the reader thinks that this was very impradent in the clergy. | to a life of virtue. [—I am the boy whom you would have duped, and 


He | too mach excited to take much notice of it. To my » e, 
| strong-looking fellow stepped between us, saying to my antagonist,— 





CHAPTER III. 


I was not alway: so steady as Iam now. At first the temptations of a 
London life are too much for a young men thrown suddenly in their way : 
on the other hand, if they do not lead to actual vice, they are almost a 
necessary school, At the time I refer to—perhaps twelve or fourteen 
years a I was a law student. One night, 1 was, at a late hour, in 
one of those taverns frequented by young men who lead what they call 
a “ fast” life, though anything more dull, stupid, senseless, and “slow,’’ 
cannot be conceived, Although the tavern I speak of was, and I believe 
still is, one of the best and most popular of its kind, the room was but a 
large dungeon, boxed off on either side into sepa-ate places of confine- 
ment, where to ait and eat at ease was a feat for little men alone; and 
the atmosphere, heated to a poisonous degree with gas, reeked with the 
conflicting odours of innumerable and indescribable suppers. Here 
were to be nightly met a motley company, composed of sucking profes- 
sionals like myself, intermingled with a few steady, toping citizens, to 
whom their conversation was a relaxation after their daily toil, and _oc- 
casionally varied by the presence of a flashy, slangy-looking race of be- 
ings pecaliar to some London taverns,—wretched imitations of the cast- 
off habits of a few noturious aristocratic rowes. Here men nightly sacri- 
ficed their rest, forcing untimely food on cloyed appetites, and drinking 
pa beta: without relish, save in the mad excitement they pro- 

uced. 

I sat in a boxa This night there were not many persons present. 
| was quietly eating my chop, thinking how foolishly 1 bad spent my 
| evening. Insnaiby my attention was attracted towards the opposite 
box, where a tall, flori@, handsome man was entertaining a saan knot 
of listeners with what seemed to be a good story, so frequent was the 
laughter. Without actually listening, yet I could not help hearing. 

“ Ah, but the wa' i Bot the girl was better than all! I made regular 
| love to her—-housdlia proposals, you know, and all that sort of thing; 
; and the old mothef was as proud as possible that her daughter had a 
‘gentleman’ for a gwéetheart, But she always wanted to put off the 
marriage; her daughter was too young, she said. The little one did not 
think so. Ae slie was'very romantic (and, by the way, she had a nice 
romantic little name, too,) [ persuaded her to elope, bought the license, 
and did everything ‘ quite proper,’ you know.” 

I am really almost ashamed to pen the rest of his infamous story; yet 
if these things are not known, where is the value of the warning? This 
man went on, in the éoolest way, to relate, that his victim had elo 
with him; that he had, in vain, manceuvred; till, at last, he was obliged 
to try what he called a “ capital dodge,” which he had once before used 
with success. Were not the truth of the tale established beyond a doubt 
it would be difficult to believe that any human being could be such a 
fiend. The poor girl had, at last, begun to doubt; but, in the morning, 
he came to her with the license open in his hand, and said he was pre- 
iat to take her to church. Then he told, with passionate protestations, 

is “ history:” that he had, in early youth, been inveigled into marriage ; 
that his wife bad left hitm many years before, on finding herself deceived 
as to his property; that he knew not where she was, whether alive or 
dead; that, if he married again, he incurred therrisk of the fate of a feion ; 
| but that, finally, 86. gveat was his devotion, he was prepared to peril all, 
and fulfil his promise. And then he conjured her to gotochurch. The 
end may be guessed. By her virtue he conquered her virtue. By her 
very magnanimity and spirit of loving self-sacrifice he effected her ruin. 
He gave her a written promise of marriage, “on the death of his wife.” 
Of course he had no wife. Let no one too severely judge the unhap- 
py g-cl. To be utterly ignorant of vice is almost as dangerous as to be 
| Vi 


| 











cious, 
Not a word of this was lost on me. I was not sorry to see that even 
the half-intoxicated listeners had an instinct that it was a “little too bad.” 
One of them asked,— 

“ And what became of the young lady?” : 

The man, who was too much inflamed by wine to see the change in 
their manner, went on,— 

« Why, the way I got rid of her was better still. One day, I took her 
|a-walk. She got tired, and we rested a moment ina cottage. A first- 
rate idea struck me. I had promised her that we should dine at the inn 
'in the pretty village of ——. I saw an empty carriage going in that di- 
rection. I asked the youngster who drove it to let her ride to the inn. 
The greenhorn was quite proud of his office. I need not say that I was 
off for London directly. I knew she'd be too proud to come back when 
she found it out.” 

“ And you never heard of her again ?” 

“No, nor ever shall, But I believe she was obliged to hook the 
youngster, who was just getting out of his hobblede hoyhood. .I dare 
say she was his ‘ first loye!’” 
| Uncensciously, seeing that I looked interested, he had addressed his 
latter sentences across to me. I stepped over, and said,— 

r But you bave not toid us the name, the romantic little name, of the 

irl?” 
“ Oh, she was called Rose !—pretty name, is n’t it?” 
“ And her other name 1” 
“ Ammerford.” f 
I was now quite certain. I could bear it no ried 








| 





r astonishment of 
I can tell you the 
She was restored 


| ‘Monster! fiend! scoundrel!’ I cried, to the u 
| the spectators. ‘‘ Know that your victim was saved !' 
Providence has protected her. 


whom now you seek to defame—Repiile !” 
In an instant a rummer was flung at my head. I rushed at the raffian. 


| Alas! J was no match for his science: I had only courage and passion on 


my side. I wasin a fair way of suffering for my interference, when a 
new-comer changed the face of affairs. tf : 
When the wretch pronounced the name of the gifl, I had fancied [ 
heard something like a groan at the other end of the room, but I aa 
Tise, a fine, 


“Mr. , [have heard your disgusting story. You know me, and 
what it is to me to hear it. This is my business,” turning to me; and 
then he covered the other with the most opprobrious epithets. 





| “You impudent rascal, how dare you speak to me in that manner !” 


| 


roared the other; yet he quailed under the attack, but his pride made 
him fight. This time he had his match. 

I never saw 4 man receive such apunishment. The doors of the 
tavern having been closed for the night against in-comers, the affair went 
off without the interference of the police. was only too glad to 
slink off to his chambers; and as for my unexpected champion, he walk- 
ed away, apparently overcome by deep feeling, and I knew not who or 
what he was. 

To me, the coincidence seemed singular and the instantaneous retri 
bution, administered by one who was evidently interested, was some 
thing out of the common course of things. But there were more strange 
coincidences to come. 





CHAPTER IV. 
My professional duties and the turmoil of a tolerably active life svon 
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obliterated from my mind al] memory of the affair mention 
cbapter ; indeed, except in connexion with its naecosy: 
quences, it was not of.a character much to arrest the attenti 
scarcely say, too, that I soon gave up those habits of digsi 
most young men indulge, for at least a short time, 
thrown upon the world. I applied myself steadily to my profession, and 
do nol suppose that, except when engaged in consultations, L ever was 
out of bed later than eleven o’clock. A tavern J never entered; a thea- 
tre, only when something great or remarkable was to be Fwy oy and 
I need not remind the reader how little opportunity of late been 
given for any indulgence of that sort. In short, | was one of the most 
regular and plodding men in 8 profession where steadiness and applica- 
tion conduce more certainly to in apy other. 

As a necessary consequence of © habits, weuted to get married. 
When aman has experieaced the advantage of practising the smaller 
virtues, he begins te le for that which is the greatest of ail. If one is 
seriously bent on the delightful venture, Fortune is usually kind cneays 
to throw a lottery ticket in the way; for I never listen to those men who 
say, “ Ob, | would marry directly, but I can’t get a wife!” 

My ticket turned out a prize. I do honestly and sincerely feel that I 
was utterly unworthy ‘a the prélgtoace showo in my favour, and wt 
whole subsequent life ‘been devoted to striving to render myse 

worthy. of her. was ona visitto Mr. Faber, when | was first introduc. 
ed to the family with which I now have at once the honour and the hap- 
piness t be allied. It is © for the purposes of my tale to say, that 
there were two sisters, Mary (mine) an Eliza, *T don’t know which 
was the most beautiful. 1 think Mary had the ar mind, but, per- 
haps, it was my vanity that suggested the idea. Bliza was’ extremely 
béautifal, hut a little head-strong. After some difficulty, I became the 
accepted suitor of Mary, and, of course, @ constant visitor at the house. 

I now speak of wnat happened about six years ago. 

‘I became conscious, after a short time elapsed, that there was 
something going on of which I was not aware. At last I discovered that 
there was some secret between thesisters. I frequently asked Mary, 
but was often put off with an arch langh. Once f asked Eliza, but she 
blushed so scarlet, and looked so frightened, that I forbore to repeat my 
question. At length the secret came to light, Blizahad alover. Mary 
told me the important fact one evening in the twilight, during a positive- 
y intoxicating excess of tenderness. Well, as soon as the ice was broken, 

iza could talk of nothing else. She evidently admired the unknown 
excessively. He was so handsome, so courteous, so well read; he could 
sing so well, and ride so well; in short, he had every manly attraction 
anderthe sun. True, he was alittle older than Eliza,—it seemed to me 
more than a little; bat she had always resolved never to marry a man 
who was not considerably in advance of her in point of years. It seemed 










to me that Eliza was proud of her lover; more than that, she loved him | Mary 


as @ woman ought to love, when she loves. He had evidently struck her 
peg. I~ sary and had obtained an ascendency over her mind. I ought 
to add, that Eliza was to inherit a very large fortune,—not only the 
#ame amount of money that Mary was to have, but, ia addition, a con- 
siderable sum from a grand-aunt, who had formally made her her heir. 

At length an important day came. The unknown was to come down 
and pay his betrothed a visit. I discovered that 1 was the chief cause of 
much of the anxiety I witnessed in the sisters; for Eliza had somehow 
conceived an opinion of my judgment, and was very nervous as to the im- 
pression her lover would produce, Mary, on the other hand, who was 
all affection, trembled lest I and my future brother in-law should not like 
each other. © 

On the eventful day, I strolled over from the Parsonage. There were 
the two sisters, with good old mamma in the corner smiling benignant 
satisfaction. Mary was grave; as for Eliza, | expected every moment.o 
see her neckerchief fly off. her little heart thumped and thumped at such 
& rate. 

At length there was a loud ring at the outer gate, then the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs, then a domestic bustle in the passage, aud then the lover 
was ushered in. 

It was ——! 

The monster turned pale as death when he saw me. With all his as- 
surance and address, he was taken off his guard. But he saluted me dis- 
tantly, in the manner of one who has been vaoly introduced. The sisters 
exchanged glances. 

“You know Mr. —— 1” said Eliza. 

“Yes,” I said, gravely ; “ Mr. and I have met hefore.”’ 

Poor Mary! All her worst fears were more than realized. 

We talked on indifferent subjects for some time. At lengtha walk in 
the grounds was proposed.’ While we were out, contrived to take 
me aside. He had made up for the part ofa repentant sinuer,—perhaps, 
he calculated on the softness of the greenhorn again! He protested, he 
adjured, he conjured. He was utterly reformed, He had spent years 
in striving to find Rose, that he might make her the unly reparation. 
Even now, could he find her, he would make the Sagrifice; end so on. 
I listened quietly. His manner was too abject. It was not the real ex- 
pression of manly contrition. I saw that the wretch was acting. 

_ “Mr. ——" [ said, “I shall do my duty, which is, to tell this family the 
simple facts; they can then act as they choose, Of this I am certain ; 
the man who could do as you have done towards poor Rose must have 
the nature of a fiead. At all events, the risk is too great for an innocent 
creature like Eliza. Besides, I have heard of you since. I know that 
you have neglected your profession from having anindependence. Ihave 
heard also that you have gambled away your fortune, You seek Eliza's 
fortune, not herself. No, sir, I shall do my daty, and you can take what 
steps you like.” 

He was livid with rage. 

_ “Do you wish that I should give you another lesson?” said he, mali- 
ciously insolent, 

‘* Pooh, pooh, sir! I am wiser now than I was then. Good day!” 

I blame myself much that, from an instinctive dislike to come into con- 
tact with this man, I did not once speak. I leta day elapse. That day 
had nearly proved fatal to a <u Eliza; it would have done so, but for 
another ‘ coincidence.” When I again sought my dear Mary, she was 
grave, and spoke in a manner she had never yet used. Still, her hand 
trembled when I pressed it, and a tear stole down her cheek. 

“Mary,” Isaid, “where is your mother? I have a communication 
to make to her of the utmost importance to your sister's happiness.” 

“Ob! you need not do so; Mr. —— has already csabeeat all. It 
was with shame that he did it; but he said your ‘ hypocrisy’ (that 
was the word he said, Harry), compelled him,” and the tears fell down 
her beautiful cheeks. 

True it was, the scoundrel had made the most of his time, and had 
told his story in his own way; but, in orderto put me for ever oat of the 
witness-box, he had coined a lie, to the effect that he had intended to 
fulfil his promise, but that I had withdrawn the affsctions of the girl, 
and that I had for ever concealed where she was to be found. 

With Mary, a solem) assurance that it was a falsehood was enough, 
bat Eliza “looked on ‘he with very different feelings. Her lover's in- 
flaence was too tronbione for the trath. He had, too, taken advantage 
< = affair to precipitate the marriage, A day, not very far distant, was 

xed, 











“ But why,” says the reader, “do you not bring Mr. Faber on the 
scene?” First, the Parsonage I was now at was not the Parsonage of 
the early story, but one in a different part of the country. Secondly, Mr- 
Faber and his wife had gone to the south of France with a consumptive 
child, and it was not known when they would retura. It might be in a 
week, it might not be for months. They might be on the way home, 
they might have been obliged to stay longer, nnd we did not know where 
to address them. Thirdly, I was as much at home at the Parsonage as 
if they had been there, having received permission to make use of it, 
as Paddy says, “for the convaynience o’ coortin.” 

_ _[ was in a most painful position. This man-fiend had so well used his 
time, and his influence over Eliza, that she really believed I was the 
mean fellow he represented me tobe. At once headstrong and imagina- 
tive, she took a sort of romantic interest in upholding her lover. She 
was ready to make any sacrifices for him. I was rapidly becoming de 
trop in the family. It was only by the affection and trustfulness of Mey 
that [held on. The old lady sided with the strongest character, but 
without diving very deeply into the case. Old people often mistake sus- 
picion and cunning for wisdonf; and it was more easy for her to suspect 
me of the artifice attributed to me than, by a strong effort, to see the 
trath. Meanwhile, I cared little except for poor Eliza. I knew that 
time would clear me; but, in the meanwhile, the day for the marriage 
a roaching fast. What avas to be done? Oh, for one minute of 
ay ¥ ~ tr! That would pee all. oe 

ar as matters went, falsehoo triumphed over " 
Crayford was believed, I was not believed. Daily I trembled . a I 
more for Eliza. 


CHAPTER V. 
The marriage was to take place in two days. I had conjured 
ted in vain. The more efforts I made, the more hanghtly and ra. 
stinately did Eliza cling to her lover. I was in an agony. I foresaw her 
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spoke of, who had 


thus 
not rest in my grave if had not been 


presefit on the occasion which is to decide the of your future 

life. It ismotenough that I highly « of the Young man you have 

chosen—I must be there when an your hand. f must give you 
n 


my blessing at the eltar, and die in peace. But @ severe 
attack of my old complaint makes it for me to set out , 
asI had wished. Can you, will you, postpove this marriage for a few 
days, that I may enjoy almost my only remaining wish in this world ? 
Ever, my child, your own affectionate aunt. 

“P. 8. You know I have advertised for a new companion, one who 


can fead to mé my favourite German nga I lavggscojved one @n- 
ro 





awer which pleases me much. © The young lady writes from » and, 
as_that town is nearer to you than to my place, | haye asked herto come 
over there.” 

This was a respite. I lookod at C . He was pale wi b anger and 
disappointment. Here was his prize removeda short distance from his 
a So was not bettered, yet to have gained time was some- 

thing. - Faber might come: I knew his influence was great. asi 

Three or four days passed over. “ Aunty,’’ as she was called, arrived, 
and I made her acquaintance. She wasreally a -natured, ‘well-in- 
formed, charming old maid, and not,at all likely todie inaburry. Fortu- 
nately, I'am pretty well read in German literature, and | flatter myself 1 
had a little advantage over my antagonist in some other respects. He 
had spent too much time in vicious indulgence to have read much. Ip 
short, “ aunty” and I “ cottoned” to each other admirably, and insensi~ 
bly my position improved. So much for the presentiment. 

Another day bad, of course, been fixed for Eliza’s marriage. At the 
earnest prayer of Mary, and even of Eliza, who unbent so far, | consented 
to remain silent on asubject which they regarded as already di of. 
I never could withstand a woman’s tears; and, besides, Oray had 
jax wey his part so well, each time he had come to visit his intended, that 

ly my own resolution almost shook. I doubted whether, without 
proofs, I ought to go further. 

The evening before the wedding-day, I received a hurried note from 
‘* What was she to think of me? The young woman who was to 
come to meet her auut, when asked for a reference, had actually given 
my name and address. I must come over immediately and explain my- 
self, or her heart would break !” 

I galloped over like a madman, or like the Erl King, or Tam O'Shanter. 
Mary’s letter was a mystery. What young woman conld have given a 
reference to me? Was ita new trick of Mr. Crayford? 

larrived. [was ushered into the drawing-room, where were assem- 
bled the whole family, evidently prepared for a“ scene.’ Eliza looked 
triumphant, Mary was in tears. 

* What is all this?” I cried. ‘For God’s sake speak ! Mary says some 
young woman has given a reference to me. Who is she? Whatis she? 
Where is she?” 

I was in a rage at being thus hastily and groundless!y suspected. Till 
now, I had not been fully sensible of the extent to which the poison of 
my antagonist had worked. 

*‘ Aunty,” answered,— 

“The young lady, sir, is not yet come. It was by letter she sent the 
reference to you. We are expecting her.” 

Under other circumstances, I should have laughed the thing away as an 
we hee But my feelings had teen wrought upon for many days. [knew 
that the best Eliza could hope for would be to her high spirit unhappiness. 
And what more contriby-d to excite me on this occasion was, that Mary 
had not as usual saluted me, but had sat apart in grief. Strange to say, | 
my seriousness contributed to fortify their suspicions. 

At length the young lady was announced. Of course, the reader has 
anticipated who she was. _It was now nearly fifleen years since I had 
parted from poor Rose. She was still a young woman, bat her beauty 
had become more mature than when her lovely face in tears first touched 
my boyish feelings in the little parlour of the Merton Arms. What struck 
me most, however, was the dignity of her carriage, and a striking air of 
high breeding exhibited even in her simplest gestures. 

{ pass over explanations. {t pained me much to be compelled to re- 
viye the memory of Rose’s early griefs; but the case was desperate. 
The artlessness, yet earnestness, with which she told her story, cleared 
me from the slanderous insinuations of my antagonist. Even Eliza's 
contidence left her. 

At length Mr. Crayford was announced. I had laid out my plan of ac- 
tion. 1 knew that, with all his successful villany, this fellow had not 
presence of mind. As he entered the room Rose was sitting with her 
hack tothe door. Igave him no time to suspect. I took her by the 
hand and led her up to him. 

“ Rose Ammerford!” I said. 

Had she come from the tomb, he could not have been more affrighted. 
He turned livid, gave oue shriek, covered his face with his hands, and 
vanished like a bottle-demon from the house. 

Pertiaps the reader says that this return of Crayford’s early victim at 
the opportune moment is improbable. I answer, that I do not write 
improbabilities, but facts. My tale exhibits a moral agency working in 
the shape of “Coincidences.”” The explanation of the improbability is 
this :— When Mr. Faber determined to protect Kose Ammerford, he inter- 
ested in her behalf an elderly lady of his acquaintance, who was of ec- 
centric turn, but whose eccentricity cliefly took the shape of benevolence. 
She engaged Rose, first as a sort of lady’s-maid, but soon became so 
attached to her, from her goodness and natural abilities, that she made 
her her companion, developed her tastes, and improved her in those ac- 
complishments which she had been taught asa child. The lady’s passion 
was for travelling. She seldom mptiovt anywhere for more than a few 


expectant grasp. Bad men have uo trast in the future, Por my part,|. 
Position | tion,“ Sir! the best.g 
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your indulgence,” she at last said ; ‘it costs mea fearful effort 
yous Jn general I do but answer; [am unaccustomed to speak 
wiafraid. {dread your anger; have compassion on a trem- 
would fain a silent, and who must speak. Chris- 
ess is in your hands. The poor child implores me to seften 
- + Did T refuse, not a creature on earth would inter- 


yourfigour . 
. }cede for her. “This is why I venture to petition you, sir.” 


M. Van Amberg continued silent. Annunciata wiped the tears from 
her cheeks, and resumed with more courage. 

“The poor child is much to be pitied; she has inherited the faults you 
blameiume. Believe me, sir, fave laboured hard to check them in 
the bud. I have striven, exhorted, punished, have spared neither advice 
hor prayers, but all im vain, God tas not been pleased to spare me this 
new grief. Her nature is unchangeable ; slie is to blame, but she is also 
Mach to be pitied. Christine loves with all her soul. Women die of 
such love as hers, and when they do not die, they suffer frightfuily. For 
pity’s sake, sir, let her marry him she loves!” 

Annunciata covered her face with her hands, and awaited in an agony 
of anxiety her husband's reply. 

“ Your daughter,” said Van Amberg, ‘is still a child; ¢he bas in- 
ey 4 as you sa achat that meederestraigt. I will net yield to 

t caprice that traverses her silly head. Herbert is only two and- 
twenty; we know ing of hie-character. Your daughter requires a. 
protector, and a judicious guide. Herbert has.neither family, fortune, nor 
position. He shal! never be the husband of woman Who bears thé name 
of Mademoiselle Van Amberg !” 

“ Sir!” criedA xnundiata, clasping her hands and breathless with’ otho- 
i @ woman's life isa union with 

loves! It is her best safe uard, it strengthens her against the cares of the 
world. I entreat you, Kael: ’ exclaimed Madame Van Amberg, falling 
upon her knees, “ havé compassion 6n my daughter! Do not render duty 
a torture; do not exact from her too much courage! We are weak crea- 
tures: we have need of both love and virtae. Place her not in the terri- 
ble necessity of choosing between them. Pity, Karl, pity!” 

“Madam,” cried M. Van Amberg, and this time his frame was agitat- 
ed by a slight nervous trembling, ‘‘ Madam, you are very bold to speak 
tome thus! You! you! to dare to hold such language to me! Sileace! 
and teach your daughter not to hesitate in her choice between good and 
evil. Do that, instead of weeping uselessly at my feet.” 

“ Yes, it is bold of me, sir, thus to address you; but I have found cow- 
rage in suffering. I am ill—in pain—my life is worthless, save as a sacri- 
fice—let my child take it, I will speak for her! Her fate is inyour Hands 
do not crush her by a cruel decision ! An absolute judge and master show 
be guarded in word and deed, for a reckoning will be asked of him! Be 
merciful to my child!” 

M. Van Amberg appreached his wife, teok her arm, placed his other 
hand on her mouth, and said :— 

“Silence! I command you; no such scenes in my house, no noise, no 
whimpering. Your daughters sleep within a few yards of you, do not 
disturb their repose. Your servants are above, do not awaken them. 8i- 
lence! You had no business to speak ; I was wrong to listen to you. Never 
dare again to discuss my orders; it is I whom your children must obey, 
I whom you musi obey yourself. Retire to your apartment, and to-mor- 
row let me find you what you yesterday were.” 

M. Van Amberg had regained his usual calmness. He walked slowly 








months. Rose always accompanied her; and frequently she had told 
her she had taken care to provide for her future life. Many years passed | 
over. Alwaysin motion, they made many acquaintances, but no perma- 
nent friends. Suddenly, the old lady died, and without having time to 
do any thing for poor Rose. This was in a foreign capital—in Germany. 
Rose, who had become quite a woman of business, wound up the lady’s 
affairs; and after paying herself the balance of her salary, caused the 
produce of the lady's effects to he remitted to the bankers im London. 
All they knew of the lady was, that she had left with them a power of 
attorney to receive her dividends, and pay them to her order. The cause 
of the lady’s eccentricity had been some family affairs; and she had never 
given Rose the slightest clue to her relations. Therefore Rose determined, 
when she returned to England, to apply to Mr. Faber. He was gone 
abroad. But, in the meanwhile, her funds were being exhausted ; and 
she sought employment, and found it, in the way I have described. Po- 
sitively, she had no other means of identifying herself than by giving my 
name and address. Observe, good reader, that if I were afraid of that 
bugbear of the super-wise, “improbability,” I should not dare to record 
the fact of that singular “ coincidence,” which brought Rose face to face 
with her seducer, the very night when the beauty and the virtue, the 
cheracter and property of Eliza were alike about to be sacrificed to his 
cupidity. ‘ Probability”, would not have made Rose mention my name; 
and we should not have been brought in contact til’ after the marriage 
ceremony, when the discovery would only have aggrevated the suffer. 


ing. 

fa a few days after Mr. Faber and his family retarned, when all Rose’s 
story was confirmed. He put her in the way of discharging her last du- 
ties to her eccentric friend. She was at once engaged at a handsome 
salary by “ Aunty,” with whom, ina week or two, she departed for 
the place of the latter in shire. 

As for Eliza, her pride supported her. Had she Joved Crayford more, 
she would have suffered more. She has found a more worthy partner. 
Mary has long been mine. 

[Two more coincidences next week. } 


_ 
AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH NOVEL. 


A STORY OF HOLLAND,—BY MADAMDE D’ARBOUVILLE, 
Concluded from last week. 

M. Van Amberg waited in silence, his arms crossed upon his breast, his 
eyes fixed upon his wife ; he stood like a statue, assisting neither by word 
nor gesture the poor creature who trembled before him. Annunciata 
looked long at him before speaking; she hoped that at the sight of her 
sufferings, M. Van Amberg would remember he had loved her. She threw 
her whole soul into her eyes, but not a muscle of her husband’s counte- 
nance moved. He waited for her to break silence. 











from the room. ‘ 

“Oh, my daughter!" exclaimed Annunciata, despairingly, “ nothing 
have I been able to do for you! Merciful Father, what will become of me, 
placed betw¢en him and her, both inflexible in their resolves !” 

The lamp which feebly illuminated this scene of sorrow, now suddenly 
went out and left the unhappy mother in profound darkness. The rain 
beat against the windows—the wind howled,—the house clock struck 
four. 


Christine had seen M. Van Amberg seize Annunciata’s arm, and lead 
her away with him; afterwards, she had distinguished, through the 
slight partitions of the house, a faint ecko as of mingled sobe, entreaties, 
and reproaches. She understood that her fate was deciding,—that her 
poor mother had devoted herself for her, and face to face with the stern 
ruler whose lovk alone she usually dared not brave. Christine passed the 
night in terrible anxiety, abandoning herself alternately, to discourage- 
ment and to joyful hopes. At her age, it is not easy to despair. Fear, 
however, predominated over every other emotion, and she would have 
given years of existence to learn what had passed. But the day went by 
like the previous one. She saw none but Gothon. Her she ventured to 
question, but the old servant had orders not to answer. ' 

Another day elapsed. Christine’s solitude was still unbroken, no friend- 
ly voice reached her ear, no kind hand lifted the veil shrouding her fu- 
ae. The poor girl was exhausted, she had not even the energy of grief. 

1¢ wept without complaint, almost without a murmur. Night came, 
and she fell asleep, exhausted by her sorrow. She had scarcely slept an 

ur when she was awakened by the opening of the door, and Gothon 
mp in hand, approached Her bed. “Get up, Mademoiselle,” said cag 
servant, “and follow me.” 

Christine dressed herself as in a dream, and hastily followed Gotbon, 
who conducted her to her mother’s room, opened the door and drew back 
to let her pass. A sad spectacle met the young girl’s eyes. Annunciata, 
pale and almost inanzmate, lay in the agoniesof death. Her presentiment 
had not deceived her; suffering and agitation had snapped the slender 
strings that bound her to the earth. The light of the lamp fell fall-upon 
her features, whose gentle beauty pain was impotent to deface. Resig- 
nation and courage were upon her countenance, over which came a gleam 
of joy when Christine appeared. Wilhelmina and Maria knelt and wept 
at the foot of their mother’s bed. .William stood a little apart, holding a 
prayer-book, but his eyes had left the page to look at Aununciata, end 
two large tears trembled on their lids. _M. Van Amberg, seated beside 
his wife’s pillow, had.-his face shaded with his hand, so that none could 
see its expression. 

With a piercing cry, Christine rushed to Madame Van Amberg, who 
received her in ber arms. ‘ Mother'” she cried, her cheek against Au- 
nunciata’s, “it is | who have killed you! For the love of me you have 
exceeded your strength.” no 

“No, my beloved child, no,” replied Annunciata, kissing her daughter 
between each word, “I die of an oldand incurable malady. But Idie hap- 
py, since I once more clasp you in my arms.” sgt 

“ And they did not let me nurse you!’ cried Christine, indignantly 
raising ber head ; “they coacealed your illness! They let me weep for 
other sorrows than yours, my mother!” por hes 

“ Dearest child,” replied Annunciata gently, “ this crisis has been jalf 
sudden; two hours ago they knew not my danger, and I wished to o 4 
my religious duties before seeing you. I wished to think only wb s , 
Now I can abandon myself to the embraces of my children.” — - _ 
clasped her weeping daughters to her heart. “ Dear children,’ oi ti e, 
‘¢God is fall of mercy to the dying, and sanctifies a mother’s benee!etion. 
I bless you, my daughters; remember and pray for me.” ibd: ent 

The three young girls bowed their heads -_— their mother’s 24n¢, am 
replied by tears alone to this solemn farewell. __ a 

“« My good brother,” resumed Annunciata to William, ‘‘my 8°° 
we have long lived together, and to me you have ever bee? 4 
friend, indulgent and gentle. I thank you, brother!” — b ed 

William averted his head to conceal his tears, but a deep 8° °8°@P 
him, and he turned his venerable face towards Annunciat® | ‘ [ 

“Do not thank me, sister,’ he said, “I have done litt tit nd ae 
ioved you, that is certain, pat could mot, perch 4 your solitude. y 
sister, you. will still live for the happiness of us all.’ 

haaboriate gently shook her ae Her glance sought her husband, 


fain have addressed her last words? hie OO oe 


brother, 
devo 


poh bes l Ske looked at him timidly, 54 
expired on her lips. e looked at him timidly, 5@¢ 
ber eyes, to check the starting tears. She grew visibly wert er = 
death approached, a painful anxiety took possession a er. . “a ate 
she was not calm. It was ordained her soul should en ra) dist be a he 
bled to the end. The destiny of one of her 4a%8 ws Oleriatias ed 
last moments; she dared not pronounce the name fi , do wi nd 
dared not ask compassion for her; a thousand ove sige ita tae 
fears agitated her poor heart. She died as she hac “ges ’ a r rd hee 
tears, concealing her thoughts. From time to bend by a yom took of 
husband, but his head continued sunk upo? his “4 + no ‘that “eo 
encouragement could she obtain. At last came the spasm Se bardiie 
break this frail existence, “Adieu! Adieu!” she —— podeter= 5 
intelligible accents. Her eyes no longet — ~ va. _ = 
tell whom they sought. William approached Ais bron judible but 
his hand upon his shoulder. ** Karl!” he whispered in tones au 
to him he addressed, “ she is dying! Have t we nothing to — to - poor 
creature who has so long lived with you and suffered by you —_ 
you loved her not; do not let her die thus! Fear you not, Karl, - 
this woman, oppressed and slighted by you, should expire with a leave 
of resentment in her heart ? Crave her yond agen a 
i silent. . Van ,. t 
dante ton beak seemed to have already. ceased to _. 
On a sudden, she moved, raised herself with difficulty, leaned over 
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~ Van Ae and groped for his hand as though she had been | Uncle William, grown d pat tip his » tacles, matier- 

+a ‘Whew a Ths abe fowet upon it, kissed it twice, and ex- 0g 8 * good i 1,” The f Te lour, a ne th 
rinse - cended the w staircase. At her chamber door, Christine felt Pie 
“Qa your, knees!” cried, William, ‘‘on your knees, she is in heaven! ness at herheatt. She tarned and looked after her sisters. “+ Good-night, 


let us iumplore her intercession!” And.all knelt down 

Of all the prayers addressed to God by mau during his life of trial, not 
one is more solema than that which escapes the desviate heart, when @ 
beloved sou! flies from earth to heaven, te stand, for the first time, im the 
resence of ites Creator. ‘ > 
M. Van Amberg rose from his knees. 
« Leave the room!” said he to bis brother and daughters, “1 would 
be alone with my wife.” ores 

Alone, beside the bed of hia dead wife, Karl Van aaa gazed upon 
the pale countenance, to which death had restored all the beauty of 
th. A tear, left tuere by human sutfering, a tear which none other 








~ to follow, glittered upon the clay-cold cheek ; one arm still hung out 
of bed, a when it Leld his hand; the head was in the position im which | 
it had kissed his fingers. He gazed at her, and the icy envelope that | 
bound bis heart was at last broken, ‘ Annunoiata!"’ be exclaimed, | 
« Annunciata !”’ aie | 

For fifteen years that name had not passed his lips. Throwing 
himeelf on his wife’s curpse, he clasped her im his arms and kissed her | 
forehead. ' mw . 

“ Annunciata!’’ he cried, “can you not feel this kiss of peace and love! 
Annunciata, we have both suilered terribly! God did not grant us bap- 

iness, 1 loved you from the first day that I saw you, a joyous child in 
pain, till this sad moment that | press you dead upon my heart. Ob 
Anuunciata, bow great have bees our sufferings !”’ 

Karl Van Amberg wept. ; 

« Repose in peace, poor woman!” he murmured, “may you find in 
heaven the repose denied you upon earth!’’ And with trembling hand 
he closed Annunciata’s eyes. Then he knelt down beside her. 

“ Almighty God!” be said, “{ have been severe. Be thou mer. 
ciful !” _ 

When, at break of day, M. Van Amberg left the chamber of death, his | 
face had resumed its habitual expression; his ioflexible soul, tor a mo- 
ment bowed, had regained its nsual level. To Annunciata bad been 

iven the last word of love, the last tear of that heart of adamant. To 
the eyes of all he reappeared as the stern master and father, the man 
en whose brow no sorrow leftutrace. His daughters bowed themselves 
upon his passage, William spoke not to him, order and regularity re- 
turned to the house. Annaunciata was buried without pomp or proces- 
sion. She left, to revisit itmo more, the melancholy abode where her 
suffering soul had worn out its mortal envelope; she ceased to live, as a 
sound ceases to be heard, asa cloud passes, as a flower fades; nothing 
stopped or altered because she went. If any mourned her they mourn- 
ed in silence ; if they thought of her, they proclaimed not their thoughts ; 
her name was no more heard; only the interior of the little red house 
was rather more silent, and M. Van Amberg’s countenance appeared to 
all more rigid than before. During the day, Christine's profound grief 
obeyed the iron will that weighed on each member of the family. The 
poor child was silent, worked, sat at table, lived on as if her heart bad 
not been crushed ; but at night, when she was alone in the little room 
where her mother had so often wept with ber, she gave free course to 
grief; she invoked her mother, spoke to her, ext ended her arms to her, 
and would fain have left the earth to be with herin heaven. “ Take me 
to you, dear mother!’’ she would exclaim, ‘ Deprived of you, apart 
from him, I cannot live! Since I saw you die, I no longer fear 
death.” 

Sinee the death of Annunciata, Christine was allowed her liberty. M. 
Van Amberg doubtless thinking, and with reason, that she would make 
no use of it during her first grief. Or, perhaps, with his wife’s corpse 
searcely cold, he hesitated to recur to the severity that had eaused her 
so many tears. Whatever his motive, Christine was tree, at least to all 
appearance. The three sisters, in deep mourning, never passed the 
threshold ; they sat all day at work near the low window of the parlour, 
supped with their uncle and father, then retired tobed. During the long 
hours of their silent work, Christine often thought of her lover. She 
dared not attempt .o soe him; she would have expected to hear her mo- 
ther’s voice murmur in her ear,-—‘‘ My daughter, it is too soon to be 
happy! Mourn me yet a little, alone and without consolation.” 

One morning, after a night ef tears, Christine fell into a tardy slumber, 
broken by dreams, Now it was her mother, who took her in her arms, 
and flew with her towards heaven. “I will not let you live,” said 
Annunciata, “ for life is sorrow. Ihave prayed of God w let you die 
young, that you may not weep as I have wept!” 

The next instant she beheld herself clothed in white, and crowned with 
flowers. Herbert was there, love sparkling in his eyes. “‘Come, my 
betrothed !” he said, “life is joy ! My love shall guard you from all 
evil; come, we will be happy!” 

She started up, awakened by a sudden noise in her chamber. The | 
window was open, aud on the floor lay a pebble with a letter attacked. 
Her first impulse was to fly to the window ; a bush stirred in the direc- 
tion of the river, but sne saw no one. She snatched up the letter, she 
goceerd it was Herbert's writing. It seems as if one never saw for the 

st time the writing of him ove loves; the heart recognises as if the 
eyes had already seen it.. Christine was alone, a beam of the rising sun 
tinted the summits of the willows, and hope and love revived in the 
young girl's heart, as she read what follows :— 

“ Christine, I can write but a few lines; a long letter, difficult to con- 
ceal, might never reach you. Hear me with your heart, and guess what 
{ am unable to write. As you know, dearest, my family intrasted me to 
your father and gave him all authority over me. He can employ me at 
his will, and according to the convenience of his commercial establish- 
ments. Christine, | have just received orders to embark in one of his 
ships, sailing for Batavia.” 

A cry escaped Christine’s lips, and her eyes, suffused with tears, devour- 
ed the subsequent lines. 

“ Yuur father places the immensity of ocean between us ; he separates us 
for ever. We are to meet no more! Christine, has your heart, since 
{ last saw you, learned to comprehend those words? “No my adored 
Christine, we must live or die together! Your poor mother is 
no more; your presence is no longer essential to the happiness of 
any One. Your family is pitiless and without affection for you. Your 

future is gloom and unhappiness. Come then, let us tly togeth- 
er. in the Helder are numerous ships ; they will bear us far from 
the scene of our sufferings. All is foreseen and arranged. Christine, my 
life depends on your decision. For ever separated ! and I terminate 
an eXistence which henceforward would be all bitterness! And you, 
Christine! will you love another, or live without love? Oh! come, { 
have suffered so much without you! [ summon you, I await you, Chris- 
tine my bride! At midnight—on the river-bank—I will be there! and a 








Wilhelmina ! good night!” 

The sisters tarnéd their heads, By the faint light of their tapers Chris- 
tine saw them smile and kiss their hands to her. Then they entered their 
rooms withoat speaking. Christine found herself alone. She opened ber 
window ; the night was calm ; at in/eryals clouds flitted across the moon, 
veiling its brightness. Christin’ made no preparations for departure ; she 
only took her mother’s , and the blue ribbon so long attached to 
the guitar; then she weapped hethelt in her black mantle and sat down by 
the window. Herheart beat quick, but no distinct thought agitated her 
mind. She trembled without terror: her eyes were tearful, but she feit 
no regret. For her, the hour was rather solemn than sad. The struggle 
was over, and she was irrevocably decided, 

At last midaight came; each stroke of the clock thrilled Christine's 
heart; for an instant she stood still, summoning strength and courage ; 
then, turning towards the interior of the room,— 

“ Adieu, my mother !” she whispered. Many living creatures dwelt 

under that roof. It seemed to Christine as ifshe left her only who was no 
longer there. “* Adieu, my mother !” she repeated. 
. Then she stepped out of the window: a trellis, twined with creepers, 
covered the wali, With light foot and steady hand, Christine descended, 
aiding herself by the branches, and pausing when they cracked under her 
tread or grasp. The stillness was so complete that the slightest sound as- 
samed importance. Christine’s heart beat violently ; at last she reached 
the ground, raised her head, and looked at the house. Her father’s 
window was still lighted. Again she shuddered with apprehension ; then, 
feeling more courage for a minute's daring than for an half an hour’s pre- 
caution, she darted across the meadow and arrived breathless at the clump 
of willows Betore plunging into it, she again looked round. All was 
quiet and deserted ; she breathed more freely and disappeared amongst 
the branches. Leaning upon the old tree, the witness of her former ren- 
dezvous, she whispered so softly that noue but a lover could hear, “ Her- 
bert, are you there?” 

A cautious oar skimmed the water; a well known voice replied. The 
boat approaoched the willow ; the young student stood up and held out 
his arms to Christine, who leaped lightly into the skiff. Ip an instant, they 
were out of the willow-shaded inlet; in another, the sail—the signal of 
their loves—was hoisted in the breeze; the bark sped swiftly over the 
water, and Herbert, scarcely daring to believe his happiness, was seated 
at Christine’s feet. His hand sought bers ; he heard her weep, and he wepi 
for sympathy. Both were silent, agitated, uneasy, and happy. 

But the night was fine, the moon shed its softest light, the ripple of the 
stream had a harmony of its own, the light breeze cooled their cheeks, the 
sail bentover them like the wing of an invisible being ; they were young, 
they loved, it was impossible that joy should not revive in their hearts. 

‘* Thanks, Christine, thanks '” exclaimed Herbert, “‘ thanks a thousand 
times for so much devotedness, for such confidence and love! Oh how 
beautiful will life new appear! We are united for ever !” 

“ For ever!” repeated Christine, her tears flowing afresh. For the first 
time she felt that great happiness, like great grief, expresses itself by 
tears. Her hand in Herbert's, her eyes raised to heaven, she gazed upov 
bright stars aad fleecy clouds, sole and silent witnesses of her happiness. 
Presently she was roused from this sweet reverie. 

“ See there, Herbert!" she exclaimed ; “ the sail droops along the mast, 
the wind has fallen, we do not advance.”’ 

Herbert took the oars, and the boat cut rapidly through the water. Wrap- 
ped in her mantle, Christine sat opposite and smiled upon him. Onwards 
flew the boat, a track of foam in iis wake. Day-light was still distant : all 
things favoured the fugitives. Again Christine broke silence, 

“ Herbert, dear Herbert, do you hear notbing ?” 

Herbert ceased to row, and listened. * I hear nothing,” he said, “ save 
the plash of the river against its banks.” He resumed the oars; again the 
boat moved rapidly forward. Christine was pale ; half risen from her seat, 
her head turned back, she strove to see, but the darkness was too 


great. . 
“ Be tranquil, best beloved,” said Herbert with asmile. ‘‘ Fear creates 
sounds. All is still.” 


“ Herbert,” cried Christine, this time starting up in ths boat, “I am 
not mistaken! I hear boats behind us....pause not to listea....now 
for Heaven's love, rew !"’ 

Her terror was so great, she seemed sv sure of what she said, thet Her- 
bert obeyed in silence, and a sensation of alarm chilled his heart. Chris- 
tine seated herself at his feet. 

“ We are pursued !” she said: * the noise of your own oars alone pre- 
vented your hearing. A boat follows us.” 

“If it be so!” Herbert cried, “ what matter! That boat does not 
bear Christine, is not guided by a man who defends his life, his happi- 
ness, his love. My arm will wearyhis, his bark will not overtake mine,”’ 
and Herbert redoubled his efforts. The veins of his arms swelled to 
bursting ; his forehead was covered with sweat drops. The skiff clove 
the waters as though impelled by wings. Christine remained crouched 
at the young man’s feet, pressing herself against him, as to seek refugo. 

Other oars, wielded by stalwart arms, now struck tke water not i 
from Herbert's boat. The young student heard the sound; he bent over 
his oars and made desperate efforts. But he felt his strength failing; as 
he rowed he looked with agony at Christine; no one spoke, only the 
noise of the two boats interrupted the silence. Around, all was calm and 
serene as when the fugitives set out. Lut the soul of the young girl had 
passed from life to death ; her eyes, gleaming with a wild fire, followed 
with increasing terror each movement of Herbert’s; she saw by the suf- 
fering expression of his countenance, that little hope of escape remained. 
Still he rowed with the energy of despair; but the fatal bark drew near- 
er, its shadow was seen upon the water, it followed hard in the foamy 
track of Herbert's boat. Christine stood up and looked back ; just then 
the moon shone out, casting its light full upon the pale, passionless fea- 
tures of M. Van Amberg. Christine uttered a piercing cry. 

“ My father!” she cried, “ Herbert, ‘tis my father !” 

Herbert had also recognized his pursuer. The youth had lived too 
long in Karl Van Amberg’s house, not to have experienced the strange 
kind of fascination which that man exercised over all around him. Dark- 
ae had passed away to reveal to the fugitives the father, master and 
judge ! 

“Stop, Herbert!” cried Christine, “we are lost, escape is impos- 
sible! Do you notsee my father ?” 

“Let me row!” replied Herbert, disengaging himself from Christine, 
who had seized hisarm. He gave so violent a pull with the oars, that 
the little boat bounded out of the water and seemed to gain a little on 
its pursuer. 

“Herbert,” cried Christine, “I tell you we are lost' ‘Tis my father, 





world of happiness is before us, Come, dear Christine, come !” 
As Christine read, her tears fell fast on Herbert's letter. She experi- | 
enced a moment of agonizing indecision, She loved passionately, bat | 
ohe waeyoung aad Innocent, and love had not yet imparted to her pure 
Pes the audacity that braves all things. The wise counsels heard in her 
pee house, uncle William’s pious exhortations, the holy prayers she 
earned from her infancy upwards, resounded in her ears; the Christ | 
Upon her wooden crucifix seemed to look at her ; the beads of her rosary | 
were atill Warm with the pressure of her fingers. 
. meee my dream ! my dream!” she exclaimed. “ Herbert, who calls me 
Wikt ©: my mother claiming her daughter! With him, life and love ! 
ith her, deathand heaven! . .” And Christine sobbed aloud. For an 
nelaat she tried calmly to contemplate an existence in that melancholy 
ay ny for Herbert, growing old without him, without love, with. 
Ps those gloomy walls, where no heart sympathised with here, The pic- 
—= oe too terrible ; she felt that such a future was unendurable. She 
at itterly, kissed her rosary, her prayer book, as if bidding adieu to al! 
ven ad witnessed the innocence of her early years. Then her hear 
at violently, The fire of her glance dried her tears. She looked out at 
y ver, at the white sail which seemed to remind her of her vows of love; | 
pera One last sob, as if breaking irrevocably the links between her 
gees future. The image of her mother was no longer before her. 
pe . ine, abandoned to herself, followed the impulse of her passionate na- 
af she Wept, trembled, hesitated, andat last exclaimed— — 
a midnight, I will be there !"’ 
“ ener hy wiped her tears, and remained quite still for a few moments, 
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The table. William and Karl Van Amberg came in. 
cine took » book ; his brother busied himself with commercial cal. 
in the a he lamp gave a dali light ; all was silent, sad, and monotonous 
hemineren nt The clock slowly told the succeeding hours. When its 
shat _—- ten, there was a movement round the table: books were | 
approached hin folded. Karl Van Amberg rose ; his two eldest danghters | 
longer im,and he kissed their foreheads in silence. Christine no 

captive, but still in disgrace, bowed herself before her father. 











and resistance is useless! God will not work a miracle in our favour ! 
Herbert, I will nct return to my father’s house! Let us die together, 
dear Herbert!” 


And Christine threw herself into her lovers arms. The oars fell from 
the young man’s hands; with a cry of anguish he pressed Christine con- 
vulsively on his heart. Fora single instant he thought of obeying hor, 
and of plunging with her into the dark tide beneath ; but Herbert had 
a noble heart, and he repelled the temptation of des The next mo- 
ment a violent shock made the boat quiver, and M. Van Amberg stepped 
into it. Instinctively, Herbert clasped Christine more tightly, and re- 
treated; as if his strength could withhoid her from her father: as if, in 
that little boat, he could retreat far enough not to be overtaken. With 
a Vigorous arm, M. Van Amberg seized Uhristine, whose slender form 
bent like a reed over his shoulder. 

* Have mercy on her!” cried the despairing Herbert ; ‘‘ 1 alone am 
guilty! Punish her not, and I promise to depart, to renounce her! Pity, 
sir, pity for Christine!” \ 

He spoke to a deaf and silent statue. Wresting Christine’s hands from 
the student’s grasp, M. Van Amberg stepped back into his boat and 
praved Herbert’s violently with his foot. Yielding to the impulse, the 

oats séparated ; one was pulled swiftly up the river, whilst the other. 
abandoned to itself, was swept by the current in a contrary direction, 
Erect, on the prow of his bark, his head thrown back, bis arms folded 
on his breast, M. Van Amberg fixed a terrible look upon Herbert and 
then disappeared in the darkness. All wasover. The father had taken 
his daughter, and no human power could henceferward tear her from 
his arms. 

Within eight days from this fatal night, the gates of a convent closed 
upon Christine Van Amberg. 


On the frontier of Belgium, on the sammit of a hill, stands a large white 
building of irregular architecture, a confused mass of walls, roofs, angles, 
aud platforms. At the foot of the bill is a village, whose inhabitants be- 
hold with a feeling of respect the edifice towering above their humble 
dwellings. For there is seen the belfry of achurch, and thenee is heard 
unceasingly the sound of pious bells, proclaiming afar that on the moun 


is a convent ; the 
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To this convent was iObsistine sent. To this austere dwelling, the 
abode of silence and self-denial, was she, the young, the beautiful, the 
loving, pitilessly consigned It wasas though a gravestone had suddenly 
closed over her head. With her, the superior of the convent received 
the following letter : 


“ Mapame ta Surerievure,—I send you your niece, Christine Van 
Amberg, and beg you to oblige me by keeping her with you. I intend 
her to embrace 4 religious life ; employ the influeace of your wise coun- 
sels to predispose her to it. Her misconduct compels me to exclude her 
my house ; she requires restraint and’ watching, such as are only to be 
found in aconvent. Be pleased, dear and respected kinswoman, to re- 
ceivé her under your roof; the best wish that can be formed for her is 
that she may make up her mind to remain there for ever. Should she 
inquire concerning a young man named Herbert, you may inform bor 
that he has sailed to Batavia, whence he will proceed to our most remote 
establishments. f 

“Tam with respect, Madame ta Superieure, your kinsman and friend, 

; “Kart Van AMBERG.” 

Five years had elapsed since the date of th’s leiter, when one day the 
convent gate opened to edmit a stranger, who craved to speak with the 
saperior. The stranger was an old man; a staff sustained ‘bis feeble 
8 Whilst waiting in the parlour, he looked about him with 
and emotion, and several times he passed his bands across his eyes as if 
to brush awaya tear. “ Poor, poor child !" he muttered. When the 
superior appeared behind the gratiag, he advanced quickly towards her. 

*T am William Van Amberg,” he said, “the brother of Karl Van Am- 
berg. I come, madam, to fetch Christine, his daughter and my niece.’ - 

“You come very late!” replied the superior; “sister Martha-Mary is 
on the eve of pronouncing her vows.” 

« Martha- !—I do not know the name !""—said William Van Am. 
berg; “I seek Christine—my niece Christine.” 

“ Christine Van Amberg, now sister Martha Mary, is aboutto take the 
veil.” 

‘Christine anun! Oh, impossible! Madam, they have broken the 
child’s heart; from despair only would she take the veil; they have 
been cruel, they have tortured her ; but I bring her liberty and the cer- 
tainty of bappiness,—permission to marry him she loves. Let me speak 
to her, and she will quickly follow.” ’ 

“ Speak to her then; and let her depart if euch be her will.” 

“ Thanks, madam—a thousand thanks! Send me my child, send me_ 
my Christine—with joy and impatience I await her.” 

The superior retired, Left alune, William again contemplated the 
melancholy abode in which he found himeelf, and the more he gazed, 
the sadder his heart became. He would fain have taken Christine in his 
arms, as he did when she was little, and have fled with her from those 
chilly walls and dismal gratings. 7 

« Poor child!” he repeated, “‘ what a retreat for the bright years of 
your youth !./....How you must have suffered ! But console thyself, 
dearest child, Iam here 'o rescue thee!” 7 
' He remembered Christine as a wild young girl, delighting in liberty, 
air, and motion; then as an impassioned woman, full of love and inde- 

endence. And a smile crossed the old man’s lips as he thought of her 
pases of joy, when he should say to her,—** You are free, and Herbert 
waits to lead you to the altar !” Hisheart beat as it had never beaten in 
the best days of his youth; he counted the minutes and kept his eyes 
fixed upon the little door through which Christine was tocome. He 
could not fold her in his arms, the grating prevented it, but at least he 
should see and hear her, Suddenly all his blood rushed to his heart, for 
the hinges creaked and the door opened. A novice clothed in white, 
slowly advanced: he looked at her, started back, hesitated, and ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘ Oh God ! is that Christine ?”” . 

William had cherished in his heart the memory of a bright-eyed, eun- 
burnt girl, alert and lively: quick and decided in her movements, run- 
ning more often than she walked, like the graceful roe that loves the 
mountain steeps. He beheld a tall young woman, white and colourless 
as therobes that shrouded her; her hair concealed under a thick linen 
band, her slender form scarcely to be distinguished beneath the ent | 
folds of her woollen vestments. Her movements were slow, her bla 
eyes veiled by an indescribable languor; a profound calm was the char- 
acteristic of her whole being—a celm so great, that it resembled absence 
of life. One might have thought her eyes looked without seeing, that 
her lips could notopen to apesks that her ears listened without hearing. 
Sister Martha-Mary was beautiful, but her beauty was not of the earth— 
it was the beauty of infinite repose,—of a calm that nothing could dis- 
turb. 

The old man was touched to the bottom of his soul; the words expir- 
ed on his lips, and he extended his hands towards Christine. On be- 
holding her uncle, Martha-Mary endeavoured to smile, but moved not, 
and said nothing. 

“Oh my child !” cried William at last, “‘ how you mast suffer here !"’ 

Martba-Mary gently shook her head, and the tranqui! look ehe fixed 
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upon her ancle, protested against his supposition. 

“ Is it possibte that five years have thus changed my Christine? My 
heart recognises you, my child, not my eyes! They have compelled you 
to sew austerities, severe prjvations ” 

o.”” 

“ A cruel bondage has weighed heavily upon you?” 

“No Rad 

“ You have been ill then ?” 

“ No.” 

“Your poor heart has suffered too much, and has broken. 
shed many tears 1” 

‘* T remember them no longer.” 

* Christine, Christine, do you live? or has the shade of Annunciata 
risen from the grave? Oh my child! in seeing you, I seem to see her 
corpse, extended on the bed of death !” 

Martha-Mary raised her large eyes to heaven; she joined her hands, 
and murmured, “ My mother !” 

“Christine, speak to me! weep with me ! you frighten me by. your 
calm and silence. Ab! in my trouble and emotion, 1 have as 
yet explained nothing . . Listen: my brother Karl, by the failure 
of a partner, suddenly found bis whole fortune compromised. To avoid 
total rain he was obliged to embark immediately for the colonies. He 
set sail expecting to retarn in a few years; but his affairs prolong his ab- 
sence, and his return is indefinitely postponed. His two eldest daugh- 
ters are with him. To me, who am too old to follow him, too old to re- 
main alone, he has given Christine. I would not accept the precious 
charge, my child, without the possibility of rendering you happy. I 
implored permission to marry you to Herbert. You are no longer a rich 
heiress: your father gone, you need protection, and that of an old man 
cannot long avail you. 1m short, your father has agreed to all I asked ;he 
sends you, as a farewell gift, your liberty and his consent to your marri- 
age. . Christine! you are free, and Herbert awaits his bride !” | 
The long drapery of the novice was slighity agitated, as ifthe limbs it 
covered trembied ; she remained some seconds without speaking, and 
then replied, ‘It is too late! I am the affianced of the Lord:” 

William uttered a cry of grief, and looked with alarm at the pale calm 
girl, who stood immoveable before him. 

“Christine !” he cried, “ you no longer love Herbert?” 

“ | am the affianced of the Lord!’ repeated the novice, her hands cross- 
ed upon her breast, her eyes raised to-heaven. } 

“Oh my God! my God!” cried William, weeping bitterly, “ my 
brother bas killed his child! Her soul has been sad even unto death ! 
Poor victim of our severity, tell me, Christine, tell me, what has passed 
withia you, since your abode here ?”, . 

‘| saw others pray and I prayed also. There was a great stillness, 
and I was silent ; none wept, and I dried m tears ; a something, at first 
cold, then soothing, enveloped my soul. The voice of God made itself 
heard to me, and I listened; I loved the Lord, and gave myself to 
him. ” 

"Then, as if fatigued with speaking eo much, Martha-Mary relapsed into 
silence, and into that absorbing meditation which rendered her insensi- 
ble to surrounding things. Justthen a bell tolled. The novice started, 
and her eyes sparkled. ’ 

“« God calls me !” she said, “1 goto pray !”” 

“ Christine! my daughter, will you leave me thus ?”’ 

“Hear you not the bell? It is the hour of prayer.” 

“ But, Christine, dearest child, T came to take you hence.” — 

“T shall never leave these walls !’’ said Martha-Mary, gliding slowly 
away. As she opened the parlour door, she turned towards William ; 
her eyes fixed upon him with asad and sweet ex ession; her lips mov- 
ed, as if to send a kiss ; then she disappeared. William made no attempt 
to detain her } his head was pressed against the grating, and big tears, 
chased each other down his cheeks. How long he remained thus 
plunged in mournfal reflection, he noted not. He was roused by 
the voice of the superior, who seated herself, wrapped in ber blac 
robes, on the other side of the grating. 
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“ I foresaw your grief,” she said. ‘‘ Our sister Martha-Mary refuses 
to follow you.” 

With a despairing look, William answered the nun. 

“ Alas! alas’ he said, “the child I so dearly loved met me without 
joy, and left me without regret.” 

“ Listen, my soa,” resamed the superior; “ listen to me. Five years 
ago, there came to this convent a young girl overwhelmed with grief 
and sunk into terrible despair ; her entrance here was to her a descent 
into the tomb. Daring one eutire year, none saw her but with tears on 
her face. Only God knows how many tearsthe eyes must shed, before a 
broken spirit regains calm and resignation ; man cannot count them 
This young girl suffered mach: in vain we implored pardon for her, in 
vain we summoned her family to her relief. She might say, as is writ- 
ten in the psalm,—' J am weary with my groaning : mine eye is consumed 
because ¥ grief.’ What could we do, save pray for her, since none would 
receive her back !...... 4 . 

‘‘ Alas!” cried William, “ your letters never reached us, My broth- 
er was beyond sea ; and I, having then no hope of changimg his deter- 
mination,—I bad quitted his empty and melancholy house.” 

“ Man abandoned her,” continued the superior, “‘ but God looked 
upon his servant, and comforted her soul. If He does not see fit to re. 
store strength to her body, exhausted by sufiering—His will be done ! 
Perhaps it would now be wise and generous to leave her to that love of 
God which she has attained after so many tears ; perhaps it would be 
prudent to spare her fresh shocks.” 


“¢ No! no!” interrapted William, “I cannot give up, even to God, this 


las relic of my family, the sole prop of my old age. I will try every 
means to bring back tee heart to its early sentiments. Give me Chris- 
tine for a few days duly! Let me conduct her to the place of ber birth, 
to the scenes where she loved. She is deaf to my entreaties, but she 

ill obey an order from you; bid her return fora while beneath her 
father’s roof! Should she still wish it, after this last attempt, I will re- 
store her hither.” Q 

“ Take her with you, my son,” replied the superior, ‘I will bid her 
follow. IfGod has indeed spoken to her soul, no worldly voice will 
move her. If it be otherwise, may she return no more to the cloister, 
but be blessed wherever she goes! Adieu, my son; the peace of the 
Lord be with you!” f 

Hope revived in the heart of William Van Amberg; it seemed to him 
as if—the convent threshold once passed—Christine would revert to her 
former character, her youth and love. He believed he was about to re- 
move his beloved child for ever from these gloomy walls, and with pain, 
fal impatience he awaited her coming, Soon a light step was heard in 
the corridor; William threw openthe door, Christine was there, and no 
grating now separated ber from her uncle. 

“My beloved Christine !” exclaimed William, “ at last, then, you are 
restored to mo; at last | can press you to my heart! Cyme, we will re- 
turn iP: our own country, and revisit the house where we all dwelt 
together.” 

Sister Martha-Mary was still paler than at her first interview with Wii- 
iam. If any expression was disceruible upon that calm countenance, it 
was one of sadness. Sho allowed herself to be taken by the hand and 
conducted to the convent gate; but when the gate was opened, and, 

ing into the open air, she encountered the broad daylight and the 

esh breeze, she tottered and leaned for support against the wall. Just 

then the sun rent the clouds, and threw its golden beame on plain and 

mountain; the air was clear and transparent, and the flat and monoto- 
nous horizon acquired beauty from the burst of light. © 

‘See, my daughter !” said William, “see how lovely the earth looks! 
How soft is the air we breathe! How good it is to be free, and to meve 
towards that immense horizon!” 

“Oh, my dear uncle!” replied the novice, ‘‘ how beautiful are the 
heavens! See how the sun shines above our heads! It isin heaven that 
his glory should be admired! His rays are already dim and feeble when 
oer touch the earth!” 

illiam led Christine to a carriage; they got in, and the horses set off. 
Long did the gaze of the novice remain fixed on her convent’s wall’s: 
when these were hidden from her by the windings of the road, she closed 
her eyes and seemed to sleep. Daring the journey, William endeavour- 
in vain to make her converse; she had forgotten how to express her 
thoughts. When compelled to reply, fatigae overwhelmed her; her 
whole existence was concentrated in her soul, and detached entirely- 
from the external world. At intervals, she would say to herself; ‘“ How 


long the morning is! Nothing marks the hours; I have not heard a single 
bell to-day !”’ 


At last they reached the red house, and the carriage drove into the | 


court, where the grass grew between the stones. Gotaon came out to 
receive them, and Martha-Mary, leaning on her uncle’s arm, entered the 
parlour where the family of Van Amberg had so often assembled. The 
room was deserted and cold; no books or work gave it the look of habi 
tation ; abandoned by its last occupants, it awaited new ones. Christine 
slowly traversed this well-known apartment, and sat down upon a chair 
near the window. It was there her mother had gat for twenty years; 
there had her childhood passed at the knees of Annunciata. rf 

William opened the window, showed her the meadow, the willows, 
and the river. Christine looked at them in Silence, her head resting on 
her hand, her eyes fixed on the horizon. For a long while William stood 
beside her, then he placed his hand on her shoulder aud pronounced her 
name. She rose and followed him. They ascended the stairs, traversed 
the gallery, and William opened a door. “ Your mother’s room,” said 
he to Christine. The novice entered and stood still in the middle of the 
chamber ; tears flowed from her eyes, she clasped her hands and prayed. 

‘My daughter,” said William, “ she ardently desired your happiness.” 

“She has obtained it!" replied the novice. : t 

The old man felt a profound sadness come over him. It was like pres- 
sing to his heart a corpse to which his love restored neither breath nor 
warmth. Martha-M approached her mother’s bed, knelt down, and 
kissed the pillow that had supported the dying head of Annuneiata. 

** Mother !”” she murmured, *‘ soon we shall meet again.” 

William shuddered. He took Christine’s hand, and led her to the 
room she had formerly occupied. The little white-curtained bed was 
still there, the guitar hung against the wall, Christine’s favourite volumes 
filled the shelves of her modest book-case; through the opea window 
were seen the willows and the river. Martha-Mary noticed none of 
these things: the wooden crucifix was still upon the wall; she rapidly 
approached it, knelt, bowed her head upon the feet of Christ, closed her 
eyes and breathed deeply, like one finding repose after long fatigue. 
Like the exile returning to his native land, like the storm-tossed mariner 
moagsining the port, she remained with her brow resting upon her Saviour’s 

eek, 


Standing by her side, William looked on in tearful silence. Farther 
off, Gothon wiped her eyes withher apron. Several hourselapsed. The 
house-clock struck, the birds sang in the garden ; the wind rustled amon 
the trees; in the lofty pigeon-house the doves cooed; the cock crow 
ia the poultry-yard. None of these loved and familiar sounds could di- 
vert Martha- from her devout meditation. Sick at heart, her un- 
cle descended to the parlour. He remained there long, plunged in 
gloomy reflections. Suddenly hasty steps were heard; a young man 
rushed into the room and into William’s arms. Te 

“Christine! Christine!” cried Herbert; “where is Christine ? Is it 
nota dream? M. Van Amberg gives me Christine! . . . Once more in 
™y native land, and Christine mine!” 

“*Karl Van Amberg gives, but God refuses her to you!” replied Wil- 
liam, mournfully. Then he told Herbert what had passed at the con- 
vent, and since their arrival at the house: he gave a thousand details,— 

he repeated thom a thousand times, but without convincing Herbert of 
the melancholy truth. 

“It is impossible!” cried the young man; “if Christine is alive, if 
— is here, to the first word uttered by her lover, Christine will 
reply.’ . : 

f God grant it!” exclaimed William, “ my last hope is in you.” 
Herbert sprang up the stairs, his heart too full of love to have room 
for fear. Christine free, was for him Christine ready to become his wife. 
He hastily opened her chamber door; but then he paused, as if petri 
fied, upon the threshold. The day was closing in, and its fading light 
fell upon Martha-Mary, whose form stood out like a white shadow from 
the gloom of the room. She was still on her knees, her head resting on 
the feet of Christ, her fragile person lost in the multiplied folds of her 
conventual robes. She heard not the opening of the door, and Herbert 
stood gazing at her, till a flood of tears burst from his eyes. William took 
his hand silently pressed it. 

“Tam frightened!” said Herbert, in a low tone. “That is not my 
Christine ! A phantom risen from the earth, or an angel descended from 
Heaven, has taken her place!” F : 

“ No, she is no longer Christine!” replied William, sadly. 

For a few moments more Herbert stoodia mournfal contemplation. 
Then he exclaimed :—“ Christine, dear Christine !”’ 

At the sound of his voice the novice started, rose to her feet, and pro- 
nounced his name. As in former days, when her lover called « Chris. 
tine!” Martha-Mary had replied, “‘ Herbert!” 











The young man’s heart beat violently; he stood beside the novice, he 
took her hands, It is I, itis Herbert!” he said, kneeling down before 
er 


The novice fixed her large black eyes upon him with a long inqui 
gaze; a slight flush dalseed ‘ahoace hy bg then she became rate 
wr ha said gently to Herbert :—“I thought not to see you again upon 
earth.” . 

“ Dear Christine! tears ai." suffering have long been our portion; but 
happy days at last dawn upon us! My loye! my bride! we will never 
part again !”’ 

Martha-Mary extricated her hands from those of Herbert, and retreat- 
ed towards the image of Christ. 

“Tam the bride of the Lord,” she said in trembling accents. He ex- 
pects me.” 

Herbert uttered a cry of grief. 

“ Christine! dear Christine! remember our oft-repeated pledges, our 
ioves, our tears, our hopes. You left me vowing to love me always. 
Christine, if you would not have me die of despair, remember the past :” 

Martha-Mary’s eyes continued riveted on the crucifix; her hands con- 
vulsively clasped, were extended towards it. 

“Gracious Lord !” she prayed, “ speak to his heart as you have spoken 
to mine! Itisa noble heart, worthy to love you. Stronger than I, 
yet my may survive, even after much weeping. Con him, oh, 

ord ! 

“Christine! my first and only love! sole hope and joy of my life ! do 

youthus abandon me? That heart once entirely mine, is it closed to me 
for ever ?” 
Her gaze upon the crucifix, her hands still joined, the novice, as if 
able to speak only to her God, gently replied :—*“ Lord! he suffers as I 
suffered ; shed upon him the balm wherewith you healed my wounds. 
eres him life, take his soul as you have taken mine. Give him that 
ineffable peace which descends upon those thou lovest.” 

“Oh Christine, my beloved,” cried Herbert, once more taking her 
hand, “do but look at me—turn your eyes upon me and behold my 
tears. Dearest treasure of my heart; you seem to slumber. Awake ! 
have you forgotten our tender meetings? the willows bending over the 
stream, the boat in which we sailed a whole night, dreaming the joy of 
eternal union? See! the moon rises as it rose that night. We were 
near each other as now; but then they tore us asunder, and now we 
are ag be together. Christine, have you ceased to love! is all for- 

otten 

William took her otherhand. “Dear child,” he said, “ we entreat you 
not to leave us. To you we look for happiness; remain with us, 
Christine.” 
One hand in the hands of Herbert, the other in those of William, the 
novice slowly and solemnly replied: 

“The corpse that reposes in the tomb does not lift the stone to re-en- 
ter the world. The soul that has seen Heaven, does no. leave it to 
return to earth. The creature to whom God has said, ‘Be thou the 
spouse of Christ,’ does aot quit Christ to unite herself to a man; and she 
who is about to die should turn her affections from mortal things.” 

“Herbert,” cried William, “be silent. Not another word. I can 
scarcely feel the throbbing of her pulse: she is paler even than wher | 
first saw her behind the convent grating. We give her pain. Enough, 
Herbert, enough. Better yield her to God upon earth, than send her to 
him in Heaven.” 

The old man placed the almest inanimate head of Martha-Mary upon 
his shoulder, and pressed her to his heart as a mother embraces her child. 
“ Recover yourself, my daughter,” he said; “I will restore you to the 
house of God.” 

Martha-Mary turned her sad and gentle gaze upon her uncle, and her 
hand feebly pressed his. Then addressing herself to Herbert : 

“You, Herbert,” she said, in a scarcely audible voice, “ you, who will 
live, do not abandon him.” , 

“ Christine,” cried Herbert, on his knees before his betrothed, “ Chris- 
tine, do we part for ever?” 

The novice raised her eyes to heaven, 

“ Not for ever,” she replied. 

Some days afterwards the convent gates opened to receive sister Mar- 
tha Mary. They closed upon her for the last ime. With feeble and 
unsteady step the novice traversed the cloisters to prostrate herself on 
the altar-steps. The superior came to her. 

“Oh my mother,” exclaimed Christine, the fountain of whose tears 
was opened, and who wept as in the days of her childhood, “ I have seen 
him and left him. To thee I return, oh Lord, faithful to my vows, I 
await the crown that shall consecrate me thy spouse. Thy yoice alone 
shall henceforward reach my ears; I come to sing praises, to pray and 
serve thee until the end of my life.—Holy mother, prepare the robe of 
serge, the white crown, the silver cross; I am ready.” 

‘““My daughter,” replied the superior, “ you are very ill, much ex- 
hausted by so many shocks: will you uot delay the ceremony of pro- 
fession 2” 

“No, holy mother, no; delay it not. I would die the bride of 
the Lord. . . . . And have little time,” replied sister Martha- 
Mary. 

ee {ae 


THE DEATH-BED OF PETER O’HAGGERTY. 


BY H. R. ADDISON. 


“‘ Arrah then, where shall we go this evening ?” said Peter O’ Hagger- 
ty*, as he rose from our mess-table in Fort William. “‘ How shall we eep 
up the evening ?” 

“« Let us go to the theatre at ‘ 

‘Sure that won’t do atall, at all. I’am afther being under a cloud, 
you see, just now, and it would niver do to see the spalpeens that lounge 
about there turn their backs upon me. Faith, I’m thinking I’d be afther 
making a mistake, and throwing them into the pit, if they did so.” 

“ As you did the little Major ?’’ 

“Come now don’t be tazing me aboutthat same. Sure the story’s only 
half trae.’’ 

“* What, do you mean to say you didn’t throw the little Major at the 
enrmasety head, right across the table, because you had a quarrel vith 
the latter ?”’ 


“ Ah thin bother, what’s the use of talking of it? Sure it was in the 
heat of argument.” 

“ That’s the reason, I suppose, you amused yourself by beating your 
Portuguese boy this morning ; for I hear you were giving it him soundly 
when Thompson called on you.” 


“ oy I found him staling my tay and my brandy, the thief of the 
world.” 


“ Peter, old boy, take care what you are about. The Portuguese are 
dreadfully revengeful.” 

“To the divil I pitch their vengeance. As long as Peter has this 
good arm, it’s not himself will be frightened. Sure the boy’s cousin, 
who kapes a sort of an inn in the Loll Bazaar, swore she'd be the deathef 
me for beating the whelp. But do you know how I served her for it? 
Sure I gave her akiss, a regular Tipperary salute, and swore I’d go 
and ev J there to-night, to give her an opportunity uf poisoning me if 
she = ed, It would be, you see, a short mode of putting off my court- 
martial.” 


“ When doas it come on ?” 

“On Monday week, sure.” 

“And what are the charges ?” 

“ Why, first, you see, for voy out one of our Field-Officers. There,s 
nothing in that, I’m thinking. hen there's for pulling our Assistant- 
Surgeon's nose for not coming to see me whenI wasill. And, thirdly 
for bating the four sonsof the reigning Prince of the province where [| 








was on detachment, in order to compei them to carry me to head- 
quarters in my palanquin, when I thought I was dying ; and, lastly, 
they’ve stuck in ‘ for being generally quarrelsome ;’ whereasall the world 
koowsI never was in a quarrel onmy own account in all my life.” 
“‘Didn’t you shoot Charleston, of the Rifles ?” ‘ 
“ Because you see he was bullying a young Ensign of sixteen.” 
“Were you not convicted of an assault on a civilian named Jones?” 


“Sure I caught the blackguard bating his wife ; so I gave him a poth- 
ogue or two.” 


“And Drabble, the gambling-house keeper ?” 

“ Because why? Sure he was chating. But enough of this, boys. 
Where shall we go ?” 

“I’m going to a school-ball,” replied one of the party. 

“ Let’s all go,’’ cried Peter. 

The motion was agreed to, and away we trotted. 

These school-balls in Calcutta are, perhaps, the most extraordinary as- 
semblies ia the worid,—I had almost said—the most immoral. Open to 
every one whe chooses to go there, the strangest scenes take place. The 
young ladies are, generally speaking, Chi-Chis (half-castes), though occa- 








* Under this name many will doubtless recognise the celebrated Majors 





| Peter O’S——. The Author was present when he expired in Calcutta. 













sionally Europeans are foolish enough to send their children to these 
establishments for education. blow they are brought up I know not. 
The course of their studies may be perfectly correct, but | have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the frequent balls given by the heads of these acad- 
emies, for the ostensible purpose of smusing their pupils, and teachin 
them manners, do more harm to the poor girls than the corruptions 0 
any of their after years. Young men loll in: they amase themselves by 
indulging in conversations which, it is to be hoped, the innocency of the 
young ladies prevents them from understanding, make the most desper- 
ate love, do not hesitate to promise marriage to the dingy damsels, per- 
suade them to pre elopement, instil into them the most glaring mis- 
statements, and all this under the very nose of their school-mistresses, 
who fancy, poor things, they are benefiting their scholars in thus indul- 
sing them in whut they conceive to be an innocent amusement. — 

he childishness, or to speak more properly, the extreme silliness, of 
the half-caste girl is proverbial. The selfish desire to create fan in the 
breast of a young officer is not less 80. No wonder, then, that many poor 
girls are ruined by listening and believing, when dancing before their gev- 
ernesses at one of these school-balls. P 

Tw describe the fete on the particular evening to which Ihave referred 
would be unneceasary. Suffice it to say, that after dancing and laughing 
till we were all tired, the party, with the exception of Peter wiry kl 
who left us in order to go an sup at the hotel of the beautiful Portu- 
guese, returned once more to our quarters, and during the meal, compared 
notes of our “‘ sayings and doings” during the evening. 

I had been in bed about two hours when my sedar (bearer) rushed in, 
and begged of me instantly to repair to Major Peter O’ Haggerty’s. Some 
dreadful accident had befallen him. He had sent an express to request 
my immediate attendance. In less than half au hour I was by his 
bedside. 

There, upon a miserable pallet, lay the late healthy and robust Major. 
The bloom had left his manly cheek, and the smile which almost always 
lit up his countenance was gone. His eyes were closed, and he breathed 
with difficulty. 

“ What is all this ?”’ demanded I, much alarmed, of one of the persons 
standing round him. . 

‘I’m marthered dead !"” murmured the sufferer, for a moment looking 
up. ’ 
fi turned to the bystanders. They were unable to give me any expla- 
nation, beyond the fact that poor Peter had been found, an hour before, 
lying without his coat, groaning dreadfully, in one of the narrow streets 
in the Loll Bazaar. For a moment none dared ene him, for it was 
well known that he was more than ordinarily violeat when intoxicated : 
and as he really seemed to be so to them, and as they knew his force te 
be greater than that of any European who had yet visited India, they 
pradently kept out of his reach. Induced, however, by bis moaningste 
come nearer, they had managed to raise him and carry him home. A 
surgeon had visited him, and declared that several of his ribs were not 
only broken, but beat into his lungs, and consequently there was no ho 
of his ee} Indeed, his professional man expressed a doubt that he 
would live till morning. Having heard this O’Haggerty had sent 
fr ne. : 

Such was the only statement I could collect,—a statement which puz- 
zled me much. That my poor friend had been murdered was clear, but 








how he had been so, I could not make out. Fully six feet high, ath- 
letic, and bold ssa lion, I was confident no party of natives, however 
numerous, would have dared to set on him. Yet that ke,had been foully as- 
sassinated wasevidenttome. My suspicions fell on the Portuguese boy, 
and I instantly ordered him to be arrested. Poor O’Ha gerty, who 
heard the order given, looked up suddenly. “ By all that’s holy, I wish 
[had only the dressing of him for ha.fan hour, and I’d die contint, 
burst from him. This convinced me my surmise was correct, 

I now urged Peter to tell me how the matter had occurred. After 
some little trouble | persuaded him to repeat it to me, but not till the 
room was cleared, and I was left alone with him. a 

“ You must know, my dear fellow, afther I lift, I wint to sap at Lilla’s, 
the Portuguese. Well, sure she began upbraiding me, and bothering me 
about her cousin, bad luck to the rascal ! till I almost lost my patience, 
although I had a sort of snaking kindness for her; so you see I kept my 
temper soft and aisy-like. After supper says she,‘ Have you seen the 
new star?’ ‘Not I,’ says I. ‘Gc and look at it,’ says she, pointing to 
the baltony, which, like all the other balconies in the Loll Bazaar, 18 & 
mere slab of marble, without any railing toit. ‘ What will you give i 
if1do? says i. ‘A kiss,’ saysshe. ‘Done,’ says I, and out I wa ked. 
Faith, before I had well stepped outon it, { felta push, It was her E 
had just been saying sweet things to, and as I had drunk more than one 
glass of brandy and water, | was rather top-heavy ; so, before she could 
repeat it, 1 fell headlong into the street, a fall of about twenty feet, and 
befof [could rise or know whether I was kilt or not, the rascally Portu- 
guese boy, with four other scoundrels, jumped upon me, and bate in my 
ribs with thick clubs ; and thefe’s all | know about the matter, except 
that the Doctor says I can’t live till morning. So God bless you, old boy, 
snd say kind things to those who liked me. 

I recalled the persons into the room. With them came the officers of 
justice and the Portuguese boy, who had been seized. ui 

“ Here’s your murderer, is it not so ?”” pointing to the now trembling 
wretch. ; 

“Sure it is.” : 

“ You'll swear to it 7” demanded the officer of the police. al 

* To be sure I will. Peter O’Haggerty’s word and his oath were al - 
ways equal.’ f “ 

“You'll sign, then, this deposition, which will of course conyic 
him t” 

“ And is be’s convicted, what'll they do with him ?”’ 

‘“« He'll be hanged.” ; a? 

“ Whew !” whistled the dying man, “ and will that do me any goo 
Deuce o’ me wil! put my hand to paper to take the life of a fellow ing. 
If he stood before me till I could bate him to a jelly, ora fair stand-up 
duei with pistols, I'd show ie how I'd sarve him. But to tage = 
approver will never dofor Major Peter O’Haggerty. I've live * : 
honour, and I'll die with houour, rung the rascal has taken unfair 
advantage of me. He has murthered my body, but he shall nivir the 
ther my principles. Bad luck to ye, ye blackguard: stand out ge 
light; sure I can’t see my friends. My eyes are growing dim. , os 
bless you all! No, no, I'll not tarn approver. May be the a oer 
may live to repent,” and with these words one of the noblest an bee 
fellows, though one of the most eccentric that ever existed, fell ba 
upon his pillow and expired. 


—_—_——— 
THE ELOQUENCE OF THE CAMP. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
( Concluded.) 


He commenced the Prussian campaign by a speech that burned and 
flashed like lightning itself— nar 

“ Soldiers! 1 am in the midst of you. You are the vanguar di nd 
great people. You must not return to France unless you pha 4 Bee ~~ 
triumphal arches, What! shall it be said that you have —_ ee 
sons, the deserts, conquered Burope, several times coalesce te ge _ 
carried your glory from the Hast to the West, only to ri es hed : 
country like fugitives, and to hear it said that the oe “Toe 
ken flight, terrified at the aspect of the Prussian ae ‘ A a- 
vance, then; and since our moderation has not awakened t o~s rom Md 
astonishing intoxication, let them learn that if it is easy 0 © ough 
crease of power from the friendship of a great people, its enmity 
terrible than the tempests of the ocean.” d a ie petae'et 

On the eve of his celebrated entry into Berlin, he exc! 
his troops by placing before them the rapidity of their march, and the 
grandeur of their triumphs : oie as 

“ The forests, the defiles of Franconia, the Saale, mg ) hee 8, 7 
your fathers had not traversed in seven years, you —s vers 
seven days, and in this interval you have fought four fgt " — PE ay 
ed battle. You have sent the renown of your pee gut efore ren 
Potedam and to Berlin. You have made sixty thousan {aed “— 
sixty-five standards, six hundred pieces of cannon, three eager va bee 
more than twenty generals; and yet nearly one half of you s teed 
not having fired a shot. All the provinces of the Prussian monareby, 
far as the banks of the Oder, will be in your power. " 

It is true, and it will occur to every mind, that a large part wi the me 
of this eloquence of the camp in the case of Bonaparte, — ed ont 
astounding character of the facts which he had the —— sopneine: 
Even now, after these miracles of military prowess have een repea ~<d 
in as many versions by a hundred a historians in ne - 
ing language, we cannot read these simple references to them — 
being overwhelmed with amazement. | he narrative of them — a) 
often on the impossible, and forcibly impresses ue with the justa 








the adage, that truth is often more wonderful than fiction, 90) 
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the historian has often to record that pag which the novelist would 


‘nk. 
“. Eylau, he thus honoured the memory of his brave warriors who 
had fallen :— é 

“ You have marched against the enemy, and you have pursued him, 
your swords ia his reins, overa space of eighty leagues. You have ta- 
ken from him sixty-five pieces of cannon, sixteen standards, aud killed, 
wounded, or captured, more than forty-five thousand men. ur braves 
who have remained on the field of battle have died a glorious death, 
Theirs is the death of true soldiers.” 

At Friedland he again apostrophised his army : 


“In ten days you have taken one hundred and twenty pieces of can- 
non, seven standards, killed, wounded, or captured sixty-thousand Rus- 
sian prisoners; taken from the enemy all its hospitals, ] its magazines, 
all ite ambulances, the fortressof Koenisgburg, the three hundred vessels 
that were in the port, laden with every species of munitions, and one 
hundred and sixty thousand muskets that England had sent to arm our 
enemies. From the banks of the Vistula you have passed to those of the 
Niemen, with the rapidity of the eagle. You celebrated at Austerlitz 
the anniversary of my coronation; you have this year celebrated here 
the anniversary of Marengo. Soldiers of the grand army of France, 
you have been worthy of yourselves and of me.’ 


In 1809, when prepared to punish Austria for her treachery, be again 

adopted the bold and unexpected course of confiding to the army his 

t designs. He mingled amongst the soldiers, and made them share 

the spirit of his vengeance; he never allowed himself to be separated 

from them, and made his cause their cause. What a military eden there 
is in the following speech :— 


“Soldiers! | was surrounded by you when the sovereign of Austria, 
came to my bivouac in Moravia; you heard him implore my clemency. 
and swear eternal friendship for me, his victor in three campaigns 
Austria owed everything to our generosity ; three times has she perjured 
herself. Our past successes are a sure guarantee of the victories that 
await us; forward, then, and let the enemy acknowledge its conqueror 
in our very aspect,” 


It was with a like ardour he animated the army sent to Naples 
against the English. His speech appeared to move with the pas de 
charge— 

“Soldiers ! march ; throw yourselves upon them ina torrent, if these 
feeble battalions of the tyrants of the deep will even wait for your ap- 
proach. Do not wait to inform me that the sanctity of treaties has been 
vindicated, and that the manes of my brave soldiers, murdered in the 
ports of Sicily, on their return from te t, after having escaped all the 

erils of the deep, of tie deserts, and oF a hundred fights, have at last 

en appeased |” 

It was also to beat down the power of his implacable and eternal enemy, 
that he harangued the army of Germany, on its return, and that he open- 
before its view the conquest of Spain — 

‘Soldiers! after having triumphed on the Danube and the Vistula, you 
nave traversed Germany, by forced marches—I order you now to traverse 
France without a moment’s repose. Soldiers ! I have need of you. The 
hideous presence of the leopard defiles the peninsula of Spain and Por- 
tugal ; let it fly terrified at your look. Carry your victorious eagles 
even to the columns of Hercules ; there, also, you have treachery to re- 
venge. Soldiers ! you have surpassed the renown of modern armies, but 
have you equalled the glories of the legions of Rome, who, in the same 
campaign, triumphed on the Rhine and on the Euphrates, in Illyria and 
on the Tagus ?”” 

Let us now pass to the penultimate act of this gorgeous drama. Be- 
hold ! the scene is the court of Fontainbleau. Listen to his solemn adieux 
to the faithful remains of his army—to those soldiers who could not bring 
themselves voluntarily to separate from their general, and who were 
weeping around him. Autiquity affords no scene at once so heart-rending 
and so solemn :— 

“ Soldiers ! I make you my adieux. For twenty years, that we have 
been together, I have been content with you ! I have always found you 
on the road to glory. All the powers o Europe are armed against me 
alone; some of my generals have betrayed their duty and France 
France has deserved other destinies. With you and the other braves who 
have remained faithful to me I could have maintained a civil war, but 
plier 4 would have been unhappy. Bo» faithful to your new king—be 
edient to your new chiefs—and do not abandon your dear country. 

0 not lament my fate. J shall be happy so long as I know that you also 
are happy. I might have died. If I have consented to live, it is still to 
your glory. I will write the great deeds that you have done. I cannot 
embrace you all, but I embrace your general. Come, General Petit, let 
me press you to my heart. Bring me that Eagle, and let me embrace it 
also. Ah! dear Eagle, may this kiss which I give you be remembered by 
posterity. Adieu, my children. My prayers will always accompany 
you. Preserve my memony !”’ 

He departed, and in the island of Elba he organized that expedition, 
the mere narrative of which seems almost fabulous. 

He had not yet set foot on the shoresof France, when already, from 
the deck of that frail skitf “‘ which boge Cwsar and his fortunes,” he gave 
to the winds and the waves his celébrated proclamation. He evoked 
before the eyes of his soldiers the images of a hundred fights, and sent his 
eagles before thim, as the harbingers of his triumphant return :— 

“ Soldiers! in my exile I heard your voice. We have not been con- 
quered, but betrayed. We must forget that we have been the masters 
of nations, but}we must not allow others to mingle themselves in our af- 
fairs. Who shall pretend to be master in our country? Resume those 
eagles that you had at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at Jena, at Montmirail. The 


' 


veterans of the army of the Sambre and the Meuse, of the Rhine, of Italy, | 


of Bgypt, of the west, of the grand army, are humiliated. Come, piace 
yourselves under the flag of your chief. Victory will march, at the pas 
de charge. The eagle, with the national flag shall fly, from steeple to 
steeple, until sho lights on the towers of Notre Dame !” 
Oa the morrow of hisarrival atthe Tuileries, and amidst the astonish- 
pempet prnsen followed that night of enthusiasm and intoxication, he called 
the ial ones sened ie flag, and presented to it his brave companions of 
“‘ Soldiers ! behold the officers of the battalion who have accompanied 
= in misfortune. They are all my friends~-they were dear to my heart; 
a erever | saw them, they represented to me the different regiments of 
fs ee Among these six hundred veteran companions were men 
pes bite regiments. All reminded me of those great days, the memory 
cell aa 18 so dear to me—for all were covered with honourable wounds 
Pres: . those memorable battles. In loving them I loved you all. 
will ers of the French army ! they bring you back those eagles, which 
aa + ou asa rallying point. In giving them to the Guard, I give 
pe r the whole army. Treason and unhappy circumstances have 
= them for a time with mourning; but, thanks to the French 
Boop © and to you, they reappear, resplendent with all their former glory. 
nd ~— they shall be found always wherever the interests of the coun- 
= shall call them. Let the traitors and those who invade our territory 
ye be able to stand before their looks.” 
, — days afterwards, at the assembly in the Champs de Mars, he 
4 . > not of the glory of the battles, nor of the devotion of the soldiers, 
aa ne in the presence of the people and of the legislative bodies, he 
, E, € grand principle of the national sovereignty :— 
ae mperor, consul, soldier—[ hold all from the people. In prosperity, 
exis een on the battlefield, at the council-board, on the throne, in 
a »> rance has ever been the only and constant object of my thoughts 
peopl my actions. Like that king of Athens, [ sacrificed myself tor my 
ts gre the hope of seeing realised the promise given, to preserve for 
rey its national integrity, its honour, and its repose.” 
PR Bag meeting of the Chambers, he addressed them, conjuring 
nation > Forget their quarrels in the face of the imminent danger of the 
“ Let us not imitate the example of i i 
4 P ple of the lower empire, which, pursued 
— sides by barbariaus, exposed itselfto the lnabier of posterity, by 
ing 4 ing itself with paltry diseensions at the moment when the batter- 
a re on the walls of the city. It is in difficult times that great 
valli? ike great men, develop all the energy of their characters.” 
tit ng Baespocted! amongst the army, he recalled to its recollection 
its one Ought not to allow itself to be alarmed by the great numbers of 
— > that it had atrocious insnits to revenge; that surrounding 
enemies impatient to shake off the yoke, and to combat the same 
Jon These, and ourselves—are we no longer the same men? Soldiers! at 
two, aa wey ino same Prussians, now so arrogant, you were one against 
You whe ~ ontmirail, you were one against three. Let those among 
Prisonshs ave been prisoners with the English tell you the tale of their 
- _ and of the frightful evils that they have suffered. 
federation 7. the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the soldiers of the Con- 


Rhine, an at being obliged to lend their arms t 
Princes who are hostile to justice and the people's rights.” rs 








She Albion. 


And whea all was finished—when the lightning of Waterloo had 
struck him, how touching wete his last words to his army !— 

* Soldiers !” said he, “I will follow your rss although absent. It 
was the country you served in obeying me; if [have had any share 
in your affections, I owe it to my ardent love for France—our common 






solved. Napoleon will be grateful to you for the blows you are going to 
give.” 

From on board the Bellerophon, anchored in British waters, he address- 
ed the following letter to the Prince Regent :— 

“Your Royal Highness,—Overcome by the factions which divide my 
country, and by the hostility of the great powers of Europe, I have termi- 
nated my political career, and | come, like Themistocles of old, to sit 
down at the hearth of the British people, I place myself under the 
protection® of their laws, which i claim from your Royal Highness, 
as the most powerful, the most constant, and the most generoas of my 
enemies.” , 

At 8t. Helena, his imagination retraced his past life, reverted to Egypt 
and the East, and the brilliant recollections of his youth. 

“I should haye done better,” said he, striking his forehead, “ not to 
have quitted Egypt. Arabia waited for a hero. With the French in 
reserve, and the Arabians and Egyptians as auxiliaries, I should have 
rendered myself master of India, and should now have been emperor of 
all the East.” 


Dwelling still on this grand idea, he used to say— 


“St. Jean d’Acre taken, the French army would have gown to Damas- 
cus and Aleppo ,and, in the twinkling of an eye, would have been on the 
Euphrates. The Christians of Syria, the Druses, the Armenians, would 
have joined it. The population was about to be shaken. I should have 
} oe Constantinople and India ; and [ should have changed the face of 
the world.” 


Then, as if liberty, fairer than the empire of the world, had shed on him 
a new light, he exclai 


“ The tand noble truths ofthe French revelution will endure for 
ever. e have covered them with so much lustre, associated them with 
with waves of glory. They are immortal ; issuing from the tribune, ce- 
mented by the blood of battles, adorned with laurels of victory, saluted 
such monuments—such peetees-w9 have washed away their first stains 
with the acclamations of the people and of nations, sanctioned by treaties, 
they can never retrograde. They live in Great Britain, they are resplen. 
dent in America, they are nationalized in France. Behold the tripod from 
which will issue the light of the world !” 


Images of was floated continually before his imagination during the ma- 
ladies which preceded his death. 


* Go, my friends,” he used to say, ‘and revisit your families; as for 
me, I shall see again my brave companions in the elysium of futurity. Yes! 
Kleber, Dessaix, Bessiéres, Duroc, Ney, Murat, Massena, Berthier, all will 
come tomeet me. When they see me, they will be wild with enthusiasm 
and glory; we shall talk of our wars with the Scipios, the Hannibals, the 
Cwsars, the Fredericks, unless,” added he, with a smile, “ the people 
there below should be afraid to see so many warriors together.” 


In an excess of delirium, which occurred during his illness, he imagin- 
ed that he was at the head ofthe army of Italy, and that he heard the 
drums beating. He exclaimed,, 

“Steingel, Dessaix, Massena, away, away, run—to thecharge! they are 
ours!” 


Pondering on his melancholy situation on the rock of St. Helena, he used 
to soliloquise— 


“Another Prometheus, [ am nailed to a rock, where a valture devours 
me. Yes! I have robbed fire from heaven to give it to France; the fire has re- 
turned to its source, and beheld me here! The love of glory is like the bridge 
which Satan threw over chaos to pass from hell to paradise: glory joins 
the past to the future, from which it is separated by an immense abyss. 
Nothing remains for my son save my name.” 

The concluding words of his testament were marked by his usual elo- 
quence. 


“| desire,” said he, “ that my aslies may repose on tne banks of the 
Seine, in the midst of tho people whom I have so much loved.” 


But let us now endeavour ‘odispel the illusions created by the sublim- 
ity of his genius, and to look at Napoleon as he will be viewed by the wis- 
dom of posterity. : 

As a statesman, he had at oncetoo much genius and too much ambition 
to lay down the supreme power, and to reign under any master whatever, 
be it parliament, people, or king. 

A a warrior, he fell from the throne, not for having retused to re-estab- 
lish'legitimacy, not for having smothered liberty, but as a consequence vo! 
conquest. He was not, and he could not be, either a Monk ora Wash- 
ington, for the simplest of all reasons, that he was a Napoleon. 

He reigned as reign all the powers of this world, by the force of his 
priuciple ; he perished, as perish all powers of this world, by the violence 
and the abuse of his principle. 

Greater than Alexander, Charlemagne, Peter, or Frederick, he, like 
them, has imprinted his name on an age! like them, he was a legislator; 
like them, he established an empire ; and his memory, which is universal, 
lives under the tent of the Arab, and crosses, with the canoes of the Indian, 
the far waters of Ocenaia. The ple of France, who forget so soon, 
have retained nothing of that revolution which disturbed the world, ex- 
cept his name. The soldiers, in their discourses of the bivouac, speak of 
no other captain ; and when they passthrough our cities, direct their eyes 
to no other image 

When the people accomplished the revolution of July, the flag, all 
soiled with dust, which was unfurled by the soldier artisans—the chiefs 
of the insurrection—was the flag surmounted by the Frenuh eagle—it 
was the flag of Austerlitz, of Jena, and of Wagram, and not that of Je- 
mappes or Fleurus; it was the flag that was unfurled in the squares of 
Lisbon, of Vienna, of Berlin, at Rome, at Moscow, and not, that which 
floated over the federation of the Champ de Mars. It was the flag rid- 
died by the bullets at Waterloo; it was the flag which the emperor em- 
braced at Fontainbleau, when he bade adieu to his old guard; it was the 
flag which had shaded his expiring brow at St. Helena—it was, in one 
word—the FLAG or NAPOLEON. 


He—this man—had dispelled the popular illusion which attached itself 
to the blood of kings—sovereignty, majesty, and power. He raised the 
no in their own esteem, by showing to them kings, descended from 

ings, at the foot of a king who had sprung from the ple. He so 
overwhelmed hereditary monarchs, by placing them in juzta-position 
with himself—he so opposed them with his own greatness, that, in taking 
them one by oue, all these kings, and all these emperors, and bringin 
them beside himself, they were scarcely reeivable, so small an 
obscure did they become by the comparison with this Colossus. 

But let us listen to what the severe voice of history will pronounce 
against him : 

He dethroned the sovereignty of the people. The emperor of the 
French republic, he became a despot—he threw the weight of his sword 
into the scales of the law—he incarcerated individual liberty in his state 
prisons—he stifled the liberty of the press, by the gags of the censorship 
—he violated trial by jury—he trampled under his feet the tribunals, 
the legislative bodies, and the seuate-—he depopulated the work-shops 
and the fields—he engrafted on the army a new noblesse, which soon be- 
came more insupportable than the ancient one, because it had neither the 
same antiquity nor the same prestige ; he levied arbitrary taxes—he de- 
sired that in the whole empire there should be but one veice—his voice ; 
and but one law, his will. The capital, the cities, the armies, the fleets, 
the palaces, the musenms, the magistrates, the citizens, became his capi- 
tal, his cities, his armies, his fleets, his palaces, his museums, his magis- 
trates, his subjects. He drew the nation out to conflict and to batlle, where 
we have nothing left remarkable save the insolence of our victories, our 
corpses, and ourgold. In fine, after having besieged the forts of Cadiz 
—after having in his hands the keys of Lisbon, of Madrid, of Vienna, of 
Berlin, of Naples, and of Rome—after having made the pavement of 
Moscow tremble under the wheels of his artillery, he left France less 

reat than he found her—bleeding with her wounds, dismantled of her 
ortresses, naxed, impoverished, and humiliated. 


i 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT, 


A TALE.—BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY, 


1.—FIDU MAKES SOME CURIOUS REVELATIONS ; AND LETS ‘fHE READER 
INTO TH# STATE OF THE PRINCESS AMELIA’S HEART. 


I lived for some time a merry life at court‘ fortunate in being the pet and 
plaything of the little princess, for whom I had been expressly created, and 










ing when I first had the honour of being — to her notice, 
me, by a caprice common to childhood to be her constant com 
ever she went, whether to church or to parade, to fu 


n. Wher- 
or as 
accompanied her. And the King, so hard and tyrannical to every one else, 
indalged this childish whim in his little favourite, perhaps secretly flattered 
mother. Soldiers ! some few efforts more and the coalition will be dis- | by her preference for atoy of his own invention, and which ithad cosl so 


| much pains to bring to perfection. 
I uecally eccouspanted my gentle mistress in a little basket lined _- 

‘blue satin, containing likewise her prayer-book and reedlework, whic 
' she carried in her hand, and thus | had ‘an invaluable opportunity ot be- 

coming acquainted with the minutest secrets of this extraordinary court. 
|The impression it bas left upon my mind -is that of wonder, to think Ne 
so many thousands of reasonable tal! and proper men should have suffere 
‘he rule of this ignorant despot, who governed with a rod of iron, while 
they bore it all,and murmured not. | have since learnt that the thing is 
not at all uncommon, and that you will often see the bravest and brightest 
pation tyrannised over by a man of small courage and of mean capacity, his 
very whims respected, his petty caprices submitted to without a murmur, 
so great is the power of discipline and cusiom among these ex 

bipeds. y . 

Frederic William was one of the greatest blockheads that ever lived, and 
he knew it. This consciousness it was that saved him from those errors into 
which many asovereigs of fur more intellect has been known to fall. He 
admitted no favourites, he governed by terror alone—he despised all learn~ . 
ing, he hated its professors, whom he called the caterpillars of the state, aod 
avowed himself nv more ashamed of his ignorance in letters than of his 
inability to dance upon the tight rope. He owned no law but military 
law, modulated by bis own will, which, to speak truth, was firm and un~ 
deviating, aud berein lay the secret of his power. He always penises, Se 
never forgave. However, his system of government must have been a gon 
one, at least his subjects mast have been well pleased, for dariag his 7 _ 
reiga there Was neither revolt nor conspiracy ; and having died * am a “| 
tears and blessings of his people,” be was “ buried in theit hearts’’— 
quote from the coart chronicle of the day. 2 

The Princess Amelia, the youngest child, my sweet mistress, lay ay 
only being who had power to soften down the rugged natare of the 

well and gently did she use her influence. How often has she “ 
| between ber brother and her father’s lawless violeace—how often by er 
‘prayers and coaxing has ebe turned aside the boiling torrent o that 
wrath which would otherwise have swept its victims long in its 
and more than once I have felt convinced that the pages of history wo 
have been darkened by a fearful crime, if it had not been for her coura- 
geous interference. Years passed on, and I remained the same as ” the 
day when Biumensdorf first presented me to the king; so we Fog 
dered had I been taken care of, that not a scratch, not a flaw was visi 
throughout my wholeperson. The king, too, seemed immutable. Time 
wrought no change in him. Still the same choleric and blustering yma 
with the same grey woollen stockings and the same pigtail, but while 
we alone remained unchanged, many had b<en the transformations going 
on around us. In the seven years which had passed, my mistress: > 
grown from the frail and sickly child into the blooming maiden; the 
prince royal had altéred from the timid, shrinking boy into the grave, 
sedate young man, and Trenck, the page, acon doffed the Lgl | 
livery of azure and gold, with its party-colou chenkder knew, 
dazzling aiguillettes, had long since adopted the plain martial - _ 
of an officer in the Corps des Cadets, aud there was one true and no ‘ 
heart wherein this latter change had but produced increase of a oF 
generous devotion. The affection of the princess for the ee pegs 
had suffered no diminution through all those years. For his sake she 
rejected many a princely, nay, even royal alliance, which would have Ps 
moved her at once from that life of broil and tumult. For his om 
she pass many a weary hour in solitude and tears, while I have often ™ 
sole witness to thut sweet maiden’s grief, and have heard the prayers she 
sent up to Heaven in her despair. She loved in silence, and hoped. 08 
Her brother Frederic, the prince royal, was her only confidant, and o 
did he vow in those hours of mutual consolation and encouragement, that 
if ever it was his destiny to outlive his father, and succeed to the throne 
of Prussia, her constant love should be remembered, and Trenck’s devo~ 
tion and long suffering meet with their just reward. The days = 
slowly and heavily away within the walls of that gloomy palace. : y 
life,was monotonous enough, for I no longer shared my mistress’s p! vor 
ures. She was no longer a child, and, therefore, could not be perusit 
the caprice of childhood, and { was consigued to the mantel-sheif in her 
own private boudoir, where 1 occupied a conspicuous place before the 
large mirror over the chimney. It was but a very small apartment, but 
it was here the princess loved to sit alone to read or work, meditating om 
“Je beau Trenck,” as he was already called at court, dwelling in sadness 
| on the days gone by, when she could hold free and unconstrained com- 
munion with him in the freedom and innocence of their childish sports, 
or turning with rapture to the future, when her brother’s promise ml ht 
perchance be fulfilled, and she might enjoy the happiness tur which she 
had borne so much. She was,of too gentle and generous a nature to 
dwell for a moment upon the possibility of her father’s death, but still it 
was natural enough chat, led away by her brother’s promise, she should 
sometimes dream of happiness yet in store in the far future. She was 
one day se ted in the boudoir alone, musing,I am sure, apon all these 
things, for I watched her as she sate, and beheld the colour come and go 
in her pallid cheek, and her bosom heave with many a gentle sigh. The 
palace seemed deserted. The king had gone upon his annual journey 
into the provinces, and the queen, as was usual with her upon these oc- 
casions, had given permission toa great number of the overworked, tor- 
mented domestics to absent themselves for some little time among their 
families. It seemed a general holiday, this short epace of repose du. 
ring the absence of the tyrant; the very sentiuel on duty passed lazily 
up and down before the palace windows, whistling in glee as-he march- 
ed along, daring even to pause, now and then, to inhale the odours waft- 
ed by the summer wind from the flowers of the parterre. 


Among the divers species of hatred which fermented in the bosom of 
this truly beneficent monarch, might be distinguished a hatred of the 
world in general, and hatred of his eldest son in particular.. This latter 
sentiment has never been accounted for in any other way than it existed 
because the boy was his heir, and that in his person he was continually 
reminded, that however great to his people the blessing of his reign, yet 
that blessing was not to continue for ever. There was an old prophecy 
belonging to the house of Brandenburg, which declared that “ every sire 
cheat hate the son, and every son should differ from the sire,” a prophecy 
which hitherto had proved true to the very letter. The father of Frederic 
William had hated him for his avarice and stupidity, {and the latter had 
resolved that the whole tenour of his reign should present a decided con- 
trast to that of his father ; distinguished, as it had-been, by every kind 
of splendour and liberality, by encouragement of the arts and patronage 
of literature. Therefore, as soon as the amiable Frederic William came 
to the throne, he dismissed the whole of the royal retinue, reserving en A 
the number of attendants requisite for absolute service, forbade the — 
and expensive costume which his father loved, and adopted for himse: 
and his household, the plain uniform of the infantry, with ornament or 
embroidery, discarded the flowing periwig, and took to the sbort pigtail 
announced his intention of giving no encouragement to any author what- 
ever, save the compilers of almanacs ; appointed the court-jester - 
dent of the Academy of Belles Lettres which his father had founded, and 
' reduced his own expenditure to so low an ebb, than whea he condemned 
| his son to bread and water during his imprisonment at Custrin, threaten- 

ing him with utter starvation if he persisted in his opposition, the young 
man replied, that to one accustomed to the luxury and profusion of the 

royal table at Postdam, starvation could be no punishment atall! It was 
impossible that a hatred more frank and ial could exist than that 
which was generated between this royal father and his eldest son. 
The king had thought to bend the very future to his iron will, and to 
insure the duration of his influence even eyond the grave ; but he found, 
with rage and terror, that the prophecy was more powerful than even 
his stern decree, and that his son wes, indeed,« formed by nature *‘ to 
differ in all things from his sire.” It was in vain that the king had 
| vowed to keep him in the grosseet ignorance. In vain that when driven 

by the instance of the queen, he had been compelled to choose for him 
a tutor, he had selected for him one of the most scared and awkward of 
cuistres. In spite ofall he found the boy possessed a taste for literature 
and arts, and preferred the cultivation of science, the researches of phi- 
losophy to the manceuvring of squadrons or the drilling of recruits, the 
harspsichord and flute to the fife and drum, the library to the guard-room 
or the barrack-yard. Oh, horror! this diversity of taste between the 
morarch and his heir, rendered the domestic life at the palace one of 
most intolerable misery, and many a scene have | witnessed within 

those marble halls, those tapestried saloons, which, for violence and abu- 
sive altereation, would have disgraced the smoky hut of the lowest boor 
through the re are The poor queen had but little influence, the prin- 
cess royal even less, but amidst this Pandemonium of hate and passion 
one single ray of light would gleam at intervals but faint and sickly, and 
just bright enough to make the hellish darkness which surrounded mor 
dark and fearful still. 



































who, baving recovered from the sore sickness under which she was labour- 
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(The princess had taken her work, and was quietly occupied iu assort- 
ing the tangled silks of ber embroidery, when suddenly the sound 
of horees’ in the court-yard aroused her attention: started as 
the clatter reached herear, and rushed to the window with the name of 
“ Trenck” upon her lips. A deep blush suffused her cheeks, and her 
bosom heaved convulsively as she gazed out into the court-yard, aud 
a ee - sank upon the seat gasping for breath, yet with e smile 
a 

eel knew it could be none but he !” she murmured as she endeavoured 
to resume the tapestry upou which she had been engaged, and which had 
fallen to the floor in her eager haste, but her hand trembied so violently 
that she could not hold the needle, and she let it drop upon her knees 
while she turned an anxious gaze towards the door. 

Presently a footstep was heard along the corridor—the maiden halt 
rose from her seat—thea dropped back again with a look of the mos 
bitter disappointment as the door opened, and the old duenna, who had 
tended her from childhood, entered hastily, and strode up to her, ex- 
claiming in breathless eagerness, : 

“ For the love of Heaven, hasten this moment to her majesty —ran— 
fly—lose not an instant—nay, for Jesus’ sake tarry not to adjust your 
head-gear—the queen, my dearest mistress, is in an awful swoou—the 
Lord help her, she is all but dead, so great has been the shock!” 

The princess uttered a shriek of distress, and darted from the room, for- 
me onee, in alarm for her mother, all her own little personal vani- 
ties—the arrivalof Trenck—aay, his very existeace—the old abigail with 
slower step muttering exclamations of wonder and of indignation. Pre- 
sently a little of the princess ran wildly into the boudoir, and snatched 
from the mantelpiece, where it had quietly ate pty feet 3 pate, a 
large blue a flagon, containing some of t een of Hungary’s 
water, which | bad focgnoutly heard ex:olled for its virtue in the recoy- 
ery of obstinate swoonings. 


Ill.—FIDO RELATES HOW THE PRINCESS WAS SAVED FROM 
SELF-DESTRUCTION BY THE HANDSOME TRENCK, 


When he had departed all was silent fur hours—for days, and I was 
left in solitude, tormented by curiosity, and filled with dread concerning 
my beloved mistress. I felt convinced that some awfal event had taken 
place in the family from the gloom and silence which ed the pal- 
ace, an unusual thing during the absence of the king. The aged domestic 
who entered the boudoir merely to openthe shutters at daybreak, andte 
close them at twilight, would sgh =e moan so piteously, that it moved my 
utmost pity. One day he seemed even more agitated than usual, and 
having performed the few little offices which were his wont in the bou- 
doir, he approached the mantelpiece to consult the clock, which stunned 
a —_ ite eternal ticking, and wringing his hands in despair, he ex- 
claimed, 

“ The hour is drawing nigh—he will be here, perhaps, ina few mo- 
ments. Alas! that! should have lived to see this day !’ 

And the poor old man wept bitterly, leaning his head against the 
wall, and fell into a fit of a ted melancholy, from which he was 
aroused by the sound of drums and trumpets playing a loud 
fanfare of triumph at the palace-gate. The man started as though 
he had been shot, and hobbled otf at a brisk pace, while my curi- 
osity to learn the meaning of all this alarm now increased with every 
moment. I could not see into the court-yard, and wa’ beginning to fret 
and chafe with impatience on hearing the drums and fifes approaching— 
the heavy marching of the soldiers, which clattered with fearful echo on 
the pavement below—the ringing of horses’ hoofs—the jingling of spurs, 
which all told of some great and wondrous commotion, when suddenly 
the word of command, “ Haite !’’ uttered in a voice I but knew too well, 
solved the whole mystery atonce. The monster had returned, full six 
weeks before his time ; such irregularity could bode no good, for he was 
as orderly in his movements as clock-work, and boasted of never having 
delayed or caused delay to asingle human being. Judge then of my de- 
light on perceiving, that although my perch was not sufficiently elevated 
for me to obtain a view of what was passing in the court-yard, yet the 
whole scene was reflected in the antique mirror which hung on the of- 
posite wall, and which, from its inclined position, gave back every iota 
of the scene below as clearly as though it had been enacted within the 
apartment. 

_ How little did all these great and terrific personages look in that old 
dingy mirror! The tyrant strutted, a pigmy leader—his far-famed giant 
guard a band of pismires. These were my first impressions, and caused 
me some little diversion, but soon every feeling was absorbed in pity and 
in terror at what | afterwards belield. 

The king rode first, at the head of his famous Macedonian body-guard, 
then came a regiment of infantry with slow and solemn step; with arms 
reversed and downcast visage, with muffled drum and deadened trumpet, 
jast as I had sometimes beheld at some great military funeral, and + 
alone, bare-headed, clothed in a coarse frock of grey linen, without any 
of the insignia of his rank and station, walked the young prince royal of 
Prussia, Frederic, whom I had seen sv short a time betore full of hope 
and animation ; when in the very boudoir from whence I beheld the 
scene I am recounting, be took a gay end cheerful farewell of his mother 
and sisters previous to his departure for this ill-fated journey. 

Separated by a single file of soldiers walked the young lieutenant De 
Kalt, the bosom friend and tried companion of the prince, who seemed, 
alas! in the same hapless state as his young master. In every respect, 
save that his head was shaven, and his hands bound with thick cords 
behind his back, were his bearing and deportment in conformity with 
that of the prince, and it was a heart-breaking sight to behold those 
two youthful victims marching thus, as if to death, while the stern 
ferocious visage of the king might well betoken their blood-seeking 
executioner. 

The whole procession, although moving slowly, had soon vanished from 
before the mirror, and I remained in a state of the greatest apprehension. 
It was evident that some great and dire event had taken place. The dis- 
grace of the prince soa did not so much affect me, for that was 
an event of too common occurrence to excite astonishment, but it was 
this public display of the king’s displeasure which gave so much alarm, 
dor hitherto, whatever might have been the feelings of the father towards 
the son, the influence of the queen, the prayers of the princesses, and 

erhaps a certain feeling of self-respect on his own part, had prevented 

im from giving way, in presence of the people, to the hatred which 
possessed him; aud few beyond the walls of the palace could be 
aware of the daily broils which embittered the private existence of the 
royal inmates. 7 

1 was therefore convinced that it must be some terrible and unpardon- 
able crime on the part of the prince which could have incurred such dire 
and signal punishment as that which I had witnessed, Perhaps the youth 
had entered into some conspiracy which the ferocieus father had discov- 
ered, Perhaps he bad been guilty of some flagrant breach of discipline, 
an offeuce even less likely to meet with forgiveness on the part of the 
king. But it was evident, that whatever the crime, its chastisement was 
to be immediate, public, terrible. 

I trembled for the poor young prince, knowing well the savage nature 
of his sire, and felt faint and sick at heart, when the rattling spurs and 
the tramp of the soldiers echoed through the archway over which the 
boudoir was situated. Presently the drums beat to quarters. I heard 
with dismay the word of command which sent them all to their various 
posts about the palace, and felt with greater terror still the silence that 
ensued. Some little time elapsed ere it was broken, I heard the well- 
known step I had been taught to hate and fear, tread slowly up the stairs, 
then pace along the corridor to the chamber of the queen, a stifled shriek 
as the door was opening, and then voices in angry contest, loud rude 
tones, and wailing supplication, among which | could distinguish the 
gentle accents of the Princess Amelia, now disfigured by anger, hoarse 


-and.eonfused with rage, How powerful is passion, they even mastered 


those of the king! | can scarcely tell with what fearful emotion I dis- 
tinguished the rustle of ber silk dcess along the passage as she seemed 
to ran with frantic haste towards the boudoir. Another moment, the 
door flew open, and the princess entered wildly, her hair in disorder, her 
eyes flashing fire, and every muscle of her countenance livid and quiv- 
ering, as though struck by lightning. 

_ “Enough, enough,” she shrieked in a harsh unearthly voice, “this life 
is too hard and wearisome to bear. The cruel tyrant who declares thathe 
would see all his children dead before him rather than find them disobe- 
dient to his commands, shall see that there is one at least who is of the 
same opinion with himself, for J would sooner die than obey him in this last 
decree. Not defend mybrother ! not mention his name! not seek coun- 
sel when he is thus betrayed and trampled on! no, no, I wiiido all this or 
ye : 

esnatc’ m the wall a small enamel portrait of the pri i 

she, to her lips with all the energy of despair, and ng Tebeddes 
while [relate it, she rushed to the open window and leaned out as far as 
she couldreach. One foot was already on the marble balustrade, her hand 
had. already let go the woodwork of the window, her whole frame totter- 
ed for an instant, the desperate plunge was taken, when her dress was 
seized by a strong and iron-grasp, and she was dragged back into the cham. 





he is as nought. I pray you order this :—and tell RainsboroughI shall 








ber! Trenck, the , had follo ane to savecher life, but over 
come b emotion he andome inv raiseher, ; 

~The ike voice of the old king was heard ; “ What is alj this?” 
be bellowed forth, “ what do you here, scoundrel? to your post this in- 
stant |” with a smart blow on the back to Trench; ‘what! has the wench 
lost her senses ? Throw water in her face, that will bring them back, if 
women have any, and look, by heavens,here are two pauevs of glass brok- 
en, and the iron latch wrenched from the jalousie! curse the wench, she 
is the cause of all this confusion and waste of property !”” 

With these words he flung the princess, still in a heavy swoon, upon 
the sofa, and leaving her to the care of the queen and the Princess Sophia, 
who bad meanwhile entered, he set about picking up the fragments of 
the latch, and trying to readjust what remained of the broken glass in the 
casement. The whole scene I have been describing passed, us it were, 
in a moment, but its consequences endured for months. From the sofa 
on which the king had thrown her, the Princess Amelia was not removed 
for days or weeks, for wheu she recovered from the swoon, it was perceiv- 


NN ——————————————— 


January 15 


Tell W. I will not have his men cut folk’s grass without com ion, 
If you pass mine, say to my Dame I have gone into Essex; my hénte is 
open to you; make no seruple; do as at your house at Oundle, or I shal] 
be cross.—It you please ride over to Chatteris, in ordes the quartering of 
those [that] Suffolk Troop.—lI hear they have been very bad ;—and let ao 
more such doings he. Bid R. horse” any who offend ; say it is my erder, 
and shew him this. 

Pray do not forget the 100 Pieces ; and bid Alister ride haste. I shall 
be at Biggleswade at 11. Send me the accounts of the week, if possible 
by the Trumpet; if not, send them on by one of the Troopers. it were 
well he rede to Bury, and wait [waited] my coming. 

I Lope you have forwarded my Mother the silks you got for me in Lon. 
don ; alsothose else formy Dame. If not, pray do not fail.—From 

Your Friend, 
Oxrver CROMWELL, 

‘W.’ Lsuppose means Wildman, ‘R.’ Rainsborough. My Correspoad- 
ent anuotates here: ‘The Journal often mentioned trouble they” (the 











ed that her foot had caught in the tracery of the stone balustrade, when officers generally) ‘‘ got into from the men taking, without leave, bay and 


Trenck, by an almost sapernatureal ffort. had drawn her back, and the 
ankle-bone was so violeutly sprained that it was evident at once to the 
doctor,who was summoned on the instant, that the poor princess would 
be lame for life. How shall I describe the despair which this new mis- 
fortune brought to the stricken bosom of the queen! She watched hy 
the side of her daughter for three long weary months, during which 
time her angelic patience, her noble fortitade, have more than once 
excited both wonder and admiration. It was from the conversations 
between these two unhappy victims that I learued every particular of 
the disgrace of the _— royal, of his mad attempt to fly to England iu 
order to free himself from the tyranny of his father; of the touching devo- 
tion of his young friend Kalt, who had preferred captivity and certain 
death to the suspicion of having betra ed his master; of the harsh treat- 
ment which the youthful culprits had deoby undergone, and of the deten- 
tion at Custrin of the heir to the throne, amid every circumstance of bar- 
barity, which the mean and cruel soul of Frederick William could invent. 
From the hour of the prince’s arrest, the queen had adopted a garb of the 
the deepest sorrow. Her court had been dismissed, and for the first time 
did she thus yo her disapproval of the harsh and violent measures to 
which her son been subjected. But nothing could soften the stern 
nature of the king. He remained obdurate to the entreaties of his gentle 
wife, insensible to the appeals and warnings of hischildren ; and wearied 
at length by the continual implorings on the subject, he one day upon 
retarning from the counsel appointed to judge the prince in the quality 
of acommon soldier, for desertion of his post, and being evidently des- 
perate at the leniency with which the judges were disposed to view the 
offence, treating it asa simple fredaine de jeune homme, forbade, witha bitter 
oath, the name ofthe prince to be pronounced before him upon pain of ban- 
ishment from the palace. The Princess Amelia was the first to break this 
decree. She had reckoned more than others upon her influence with her 
father, upon his affection, upon the memory of his tenderness during their 
infant years, but had reckoned upon all these in vain. 

Never shall I forget the scene which took place upon this occasion. It 
surpassed in violence and unnatural fury any I have ever witnessed. 

Years of suffering, of tyranny, were avenged in that hour by the prin- 
cess, and the conviction, that the only living being towards whom he fell 
affection had nought to give him in return, save averaion, was acquired by 
the king. His threats were answered with defiance, his curses with con- 
tempt and scorn, until exasperated beyond endurance, he forgot, in that 
moment, all the love which he had once felt for the princess, and scrawl. | 
ed, in furious haste, the order for her banishment to the solitary old palace 
of Brandenburg. 

The princess listened to the sentence with calm and stoical contempt. 
With the cold bitterness of irrevocable hate, she wished that she might 
behold her father no more—that she might die an exile, and that he 
might live desolate aad blighted with the thought that bis cruelty had 
killed her, so that even in her grave she might yet be avenged by his re- 
morse. 

The evil wish was fulfilled. The father and his child parted thus in 
hatred and in anger, aud they met no more. He returned to the world, 
to his government, to his military drilliugs, to his drums and his bar, 
rack-yards. She was carried helpless and crippled to the stern old cas- 
tle on the Flavell, there to pine in solitude and misery with the remem- 
brance of her cruel ancestry, whose gloomy shadows still seem to haunt 
the ruined edifice, Frederic, the iron tooth, and Albert, the bloody-handed, 
traditions of whose fearful deeds still serve to scare the forward children 
throughout the kingdom, and whose blackened 
ing from the mouldering walls. They beheld each other notagaim, but the 
curse wrought not in the sense in which ithad been breathed. The king 
it was who died full of years and honours; the princess lived on, her 
youth departed and her beauty faded amid the trials and anxieties of sick- 
ness and of solitude. 

I had been transferred to the king’s own private study, where I 
placed in the glass book-case upon the calfskin cover of his muster rofl. 
None knew the reason of my singular promotion; it was attributed to 
caprice, to tyranny, to dread lest I should be conveyed to the princes#, 
and thereby afford one single indulgence, nowever trifling, in the utter 
solitude to which he had condemned her. How could they know that 
the fierce, the dreaded tyrant, when labouring under those insomnies, to 
which he had all his life been subjects, would shed tears of bitterness as 
he would gaze upon me, and press me to his bosom with almost maudlin 
tenderness, calling on his absent child by every endearing name which he 
had lavished on her in her helpless infancy, ere she yet had resisted his 
commandsthe blood oi her force forefathers had spoken, and taught 
her to defy his anger. What would he not have given to clasp her to his 
bosom when his sou! was softened in those silent watches of the night. 
Had she been then beside hi.n he would have sued forgiveness for his own 
un jast offence, not exacted humiliationfrom her; but with the morning 
came other thoughts. Thedrum which beat the ‘‘ Diane” at the break 
of day beneath his window seemed to dispel all this unwonted softness, 
and the hour of parade found him the same steru, implacable tyrant, the 
same petty military despot as befure. 


——————s_— 


THIRTY-FIVE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
COMMUNICATED BY THOMAS CAKLYLE. 
Continued. 


Nos. VIL—XXIV. 

Keinton or Edgehill Battle, the first clear bursting into flame of all 
these long- smouldering elements, was fought on Sunday, 23 Uctober, 1642, 
The following Eighteen Letters, dated or approximately dateable all but 
some two or three, bring us on, in a glimmering fitful manner, along the 
as yet quite obscure and subterranean course of Colonel Cromwell, to 
within sight of the Skirmish at Gainsborough, where he dared to beat 
and even to slay the Hon. Charles Cavendish, and first began to appear 
in the world, 

No. VII. 
‘ To Auditor Squire.’ 
Wisbeach,!This day, 11 November, 1642. 

Dear FRIEND, ’ 

Let the Sadler see to the Horse-gear. Llearn, from one, 
many are ill-served. Ifa man has not good weapons, horse and harness, 


see to that matter ‘of his ;’ but do not wrong the fool.—From 
Your Friend, og. O- C. 
No. VIII. . 

The following is dated the same day, apparently at a sabsequent hour, 

and to the same person. 
‘ To Auditor Squire.’ . ‘ 
November 11th day, 1642. 
Take Three Troops, and go to Downham ; I care not which they be. 
OxiverR CromwELL. 
No. IX. 

‘Stanground’ is in the Peterborough region ; ‘ Alister your Music’ 
means ‘Alister your Trumpeter,’ of whom there will be other mention. 
Oliver finds nimself at atrerrible pinch for money ,—there are curious 
glimpece in that old House by Ely Cathedral, too, and the ‘ Mother’ and 

e ‘Dame’ there ![— 

T'o Mr. Samuel Squire, at his Quarters at Stanground. 
29 November, 1642. 





Dear FRrieEnp, 

Ihave not at this moment Five Pieces by me; loan I can get 
none and without money a many isas nought. Pray now open thy pocket, 
and lend me 150 Pieces until my rent-day, when I will repay,—or say 100 | 
Pieces until then, Pray send them by Alaster your Music ; he is a cautious | 
man. 





rtraits still hang frown- | Y 


corn from Malignants whom Oliver néver allowed to be robbed,—but paid 
for all justly to triend and foe.” 
No. X. 
To Cornet Squire, at his Quarters, Tansor: These. 
Huntingdon, 22 January, 1642. 

Sir, News has come in, and 1 want you. Tell my Son to ride over his 
men to me, as I want to see him. Tell White and Wildman also 1 want 
them. Be sure you come too; do not delay. 

I have ill news of the men under my Son: te!l him from me I must not 
have it. Bring meover those Papers you know of. Desborow has come 
in with good spoil,— some £3,000 I reckon. Your Friend 

O. [' C’ rotted off. 

Dated on the morrow after this, is the celebrated Letter to Robert Bar- 
nar? Esquire, now in the possession of Lord Gosford : t “ subtlety may de- 
ceive you, integrity never will !'’— 

No. XL 

Refers to the Lowestoff exploit (Letters and Speeches, i, 164); and must 
bear date 12 March, 1642-3,—apparently from Swaffham, -Downbam, or 
some such place on the western side of Norfelk. 

For Captain Berry, at his Quarters, Oundle. Haste. 
[ Date gone by moths|—*‘ 12 March, 1642. 

Dear Friend, We have secret and sure hints that a meeting of the 
Malignants takes place at Lowestoff on Tuesday. New I want your aid; 
soeome with all speed on getting this, with your Troop ; and tell no one 
your route, but let me see you ere sandown.—From 

Your Friend and Commandant, Otiver CromMweELt.* 

Auditor Squire had written in his Journa/, now burnt: “ He” [Oliver] 
“ got his first information of this business from the man that sold fish to the 
Colleges” (at Cambridge), “‘ who being searched, a Letter was found on 
him to the King, and be getting rough usage told all he knew,” 

No. XI. 

Date and address have vanished ; eaten by moths; but can in pari be 
restored. Of the date, it would appear, there remains dimly * the last 
figure, which looks like a 5;” that will probably mean‘ March 15,’ 
which otherwise one finds to be about the time. The scene is still the 
Fen-couniry ; much harassed by the Malignants, necessitating searches 
for arms, spy-journeys, and other still stronger measures! ‘ Montague,’ 
we can dimly gather is the future Earl of Sandwich ; at present “ Captain 
of the St. Neot’s Troop,” a zealous young gentleman of eighteen ! who, some 
six months hence, gets a commission to raise a regiment of his own ; of 
whom there is other mention by and by. . 

‘ To Cornet Squire.’ 





15 March, 1642.” 


Dear Friend, I have no great mind to take Montague ’s word about that 
Farm. I learn, behind the oven ia this place they hide them [the arms]; so 
watch well, and take what the man leaves ;—and hang the fellow out of 
hand [out-a hand}, and I amyour warrant. For he shota Boy at Stilion- 
bee by the Spinney, the Widow's son, ber only support; so God and man 
must rejoice at his punishment. ; 

I want you to go over to Stamford ; they do not well know you ; ride 
through, and learn all; and go round by Spalding, and so home by Wisbee 
[ Wisheach}}. See 15, 8, 92: and bring me word.—Wildman is gone by 
way of Lincoln; you may meet; but do not know him; he will not 
ou. ; 

I would you couldgét into Lynn ; for I hear they are building a nest there 
we must rifle, I sadly fear. You will hear of me at Downham ; il not, seek 
me at Ely, my Son will say my Quarters to you.—From 

Your Friend, 0. C, 
No, XM. 


No date, no address ; the Letter itself a ruined fragment “ in Oliver's 
hand.” For the rest, see Letters and Speeches,i 169. ‘ Russell,’ I suppose, 
is Russell of Chippenham, the same whose daughter Henry Cromwe«i sub- 
sequenily married. 

© To Cornet Squire.’ 
[No date] * Huntingdon, (231) March, 1642.’ 

Sir, Send me by Alister a list of the Troop, and’ the condition of men 
and horses ; a!so condition of the arms, Ride over to St. Neot’s, and see 
Montague his Troop. And call on yow way back at Huntingdon, and see 
to Rassel!’s [{ hear his men are ill provided in boots}; and bid them heed 
a sudden call ; I expect a long ride. 

I shall want 2000 Pieces ; bring me them, or else send them by asure 
hand.—You mentioned to my Wile of certain velvets you bad in London, 
come over in your Father’s ship from Italy ; now, as faras Twenty Pieces 
go, buy th — —[torn off, signature and ali.] 
‘Oxivern Cromw ELL.’ 

No. XIV. 
To Mr. Squire, &t his Quarters, Godmanchesier. 
Cambridge, 26 March, 1642 [mis written for 1643; 
New-years day was yesterday. } 

Sir, Since we came back, I learn no men have got the money I ordered 
Let me hear no more of this; bat pay as I direct,—as we are about hard 
work, | think. 

Yours to mind, OtiveR Cromwe tt. 

The ‘ hard work’ of this Letter, and ‘ long ride’ of !astrefer to the same 
matter ; which did not take effect after all, much as Colonel Hampden 
urged it, ; 

No, XV. 

“ Direction gone; Letter generally much wasted.” Refers, seemingly 
to those‘ Plunderers’ or ‘ Camdeners,’ from the Stamford side, conc ernip 
whom, about the beginning of this April, there is much talk and terror, anc 
one other Letter by Cromwell already printed [Letters and Speeches, i, 
170-3]. ‘ Berry’ is the future Major-General ; once “ Clerk in the Iron- 
works,” Richard Baxter’s friend ; of whom there was already mention 1m 
the Loweatoff affair. 

‘ To Cornet Squire.’ , 
Ely, this 30 day (rest rotted of) ' March, 1643. 


—— — hope you to bring me that I want in due time,—we shall, if it 
please God, be at Swaffham ; and kear of meat 11 [ame im cipher], whe 
will say to you all needful. techief, and 

Mind and come on in Strength, as they are out bo mischief, and some — 
[guess at their number, <llegible] — —Yroops, but ill — Tell Berry 
to ride in, also Montague; and cut home, as wo terey oug tue be shown 
those rovers, who are only robbers and svt honourable soldiers. Call at 
Casey (?); 1 learn he has got acase of aris down ; fetch them off ; also 
his harness.—It lies in the’wall by bis bedhead . fetch it off; but move 
vot his old weapons of his Father’s or bis tamily wophies. Betender of this, 
a8 you respect my wisues of one Gentleman to another. ( 

Bring me two pair Boothose, {rom the Fleming’s who lives in London 
Lane ; also anew cravat :—1 shall be much thankful, I rest 

Your Friend, Ouiver CROMWELL. 


sin N ich. Le hope ‘the Flem- 
* London- Lane,’ I understand, is ia Norwich. Let us bop , 
ing’ has a good fleecy-hosiery article there, and can furnish one’s Cornet; 


* s till cold ; 
for the weather is sti No. XVI. 


Mr. Samuel Squire, at his Quarters, Peterborough, in 
Bridge-street there: Haste. . 

St. Neot’s, 3 April, 1643. 

Dear Sir, Iam required by the Speaker to send up those Prisoners we 


* That is, wooden-horse (used averb).—‘ Do military men of these times 
understand the wooden horse? He is a mere triangular ridge orr of of 
wood, set on four sticks, with absurd head and tail superadded ; and you 
ride him bare-backed, in face of the world, frequently with muskets tied 
to your feet,—in'a very uneasy manner !'—Cromweill’s Letiers and Speeches, 
second edition, ii, 22. 

+ Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, i. 59. 
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got in Suffolk [at Lowestef, &c.]; pray 
also their names in full, and quality. ‘ 
Town also. I send them up by Whalley’s Troop ; 
Yoa had best go also, to answerany questions ded. 

[shall require a new Pot [kind of Helmet]; mine is ill set. Buy me 
one in Tower Street; a Fleming sells them, | think his name is Vande- 
leur: get one fluted, aud good barrets; and let the plame-case be set on 
well behind. I weuld prefer it lined with good shamoy leather to any 
a wished them return [the two T'roops to return] by Saffolk home ; 
mind them. Do see alter the 3 [ undecipherabie cipher]. 81 is play- 
ix: Lhold a letter of his he sent to certain ones, which I got of 
take care of him, and 
fe and property is lost 
o nonsense can 


send me the Date}we got them, 
expect I may have to go up to 
my son goes with them. 


so re 
po = carried it. If you light on him, pray 
bring himonto me. I cannot let such escape; lif 
by such Villains. If resistance is given, pistol him. 


ed by some means, This villain got our men into a strife near Faken- 
ham, some three weeks since ; and two got shot down, and nine wound- 
ed; and the others lost some twenty or thirty on their side; and all for 
his mischief. 
Let me see you as soon as needs will allow. Mind Henry come to no 
ill in London; I look to you to heed him.—-From 
Your Friend, 


Sqnire endorses: “We went up with the Treasure; and got sadly 
mauled coming back, but beat the ruffians [ruginns] at Chipping, but lost 
near al! our baggage.” 


Oxriver CromwELt. 


No. XVII, 
These plundering ‘ Ca’ndishers,’ called —_ ‘Camdeners,’ from Ned 
Viscount Camden their principal adherent in these Southern parts, are 


outskirts or appendages of the Marquis of Newcastle's Northern or ‘ Pa- 
pist’ Army, and have for Commander the Hon. Chas. Cavendish, Cousin 


ofthe Marquis; whence their name. They are fast flowing Seuthward | 


at present, in spite of the Fairfaxes,—to the terror of men. Uur first dis- 
tinct notice of them by Oliver; the /ast will fuilow by and by. 


To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Oundle: These, Post haste, haste. 
Stilton, 12 April this day, ‘ 1643.’ 

Sir,—Pray shew this to Berry, and advise [signify to] him to ride in 
and join he | by four days time; as these Ca’ndishers, I hear, are over, 
tearing and robbing all, poor and rich.——[ moths] Many poor souls 
slain, and cattle moved off. Stamford is taken, and Lord Noel [ Noe} 
has put some 300 to garrison it. 

Send on word to Biggleswade, to hasten those slow fellows. We are 
upon no child’s play i and must have all help as we [they] may.——At 
same time, I will buy your Spanish Headpiece you showed me; [ will 
give you Five Pieces for it,and my Scots une: at all rates, I will fain 
have it. So rest Your Friend, 0.0 

The Hast Foot [from Suffolk, §c.] are come in, to some 600 men, I 
learn. Say so to those Biggleswade dormice. 

Squire has jotted on this Letter: “ 12 April, 1642” (meaning 1643) ‘as 
we were upon our Lincoin riding.” : 





No. XVIII. 
To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Oundle: These, Haste. 
" Ely, This 13th day April, 1642 [ for 1643}. 


Sir —Igot your Letter and the Headpiece [See Nos. 16, 17]. 1 find 
‘we want much ere we march. Our Smiths are hard ‘on’ work at shoes. 
Press me Four more Smiths as you come on: { must have them, yea or 
nay; say I will pay them fee, aud let go after shoeing,—home, and no 
hindrances. 

I am glad Berry is of our mind; and in so good discipline of his men, 
—next to good arms, sure victory, under God.—I am 


Your Friend, 0. C, 
No. XIX. 
To Mr. S. Squire, at his Quarters, Oundle; These, Haste. 
Rly, this day Monday ‘ , 1643.’ 





Sir,—The Pay of the three Troops is come down; therefore come over 
by Twelve to-morrow, and see to it. 1 can hear nothing ofthe man that 
was sent me out of Suffolk and Essex. I fear he is gone off with the 
money. Ifso,our means are straitened beyond my power to redeem; 
—so must beg of you to lend me 200 Pieces more, to pay them; and I 
will give you the order on my Farm at Slepe, as security, if Parliament 
fail payment, which I much doubt of. 

_ [got the money out of Norfolk iast Friday: itcame, as usual, ill ; and 
lies at my Son’s quarters safely; also the Hertfordshire money also [sic], 
which lies at his quarters also. The money which was got from the man 
at Boston is all gone: I had to pay 20 per centum for the changing it, and 
then take Orders on certain you know of, which will reduce it down to 
barely L.60 in the 100;—which is hard case on as who strive, thus to 
lose our hard earnings by meg who use only pens, and haye no danger 
of life or limb to go through. 

Bring me the Lists of the Foot now lying in Garrison. I fear those 
men from Sutfolk are being tried sorely by money from certain parties,— 
whom I will hang, if I catch playing their tricks in my quarters; by law 
of arms I will serve them. Order Isham to keep the Bridge (it is need- 
ful), and shoot any one passing who has nota pass. The Service is one 
that we mast not be nice upon, to gain our ends. So,show him my 
words for it. 

Tell Captain Russell my mind on his men’s dinking the poor man’s 
ale and not paying. I will not allow any plunder: so pay the man, and 
stop their pay to makeit up. 1 will cashier officers and men, if such is 
done in future. 

So let me see you by noon-time; asI leave, after dianer, for Cam- 
bridge. Sir, Iam 

Your Friend, Otiver CroMwELt. 

“Isham,” who is to keep the Bridge on this occasion » “left the regi- 
ment at the same time as Squire did” (the First War being ended), 
“‘and went to sea, as did many others: so said Journal.’”’ ‘Note by the 
Transcriber. ) . 


No. XX. 
date eaten by moths; the former to be guessed at, the 


‘ To Mr. Squire.’ 


Address torn off, 
latter not, 


‘§—— 1643.’ 
‘I pray you” send a Hundred Pounds to 81 at 
tremens 92 a rere also Fifty-two 
; rough ;—and do not delay an hour. W. [ Wild- 
man] is returned; they are all fit to burst 5 nate come haat I 


much fear, will break out. So Iam no i i ir wi 
I shall be back in five days, if all be oi tatoos 


Pa has borrowed of you Fifty Pieces, [learn. Do notlet him have 
a y nied? he does not need it; and I hope better of you than go against 
Y mind.—I rest, Your friend, Otiver CromweELt. 


No. XXI. 
To Mr. Squire at his Quarters, Chatteris : Haste, haste. 
Headquarters, Monday daybreak. 


Dear Friend, 
Ipswich; also a Hund 
Pounds to 151 at Aldbo 





Sir, 


Wildman has seen ofe who aa is thi 
c f : ys you have news. How is this I 
Ses pat m possession of it? Surely you are aware of our great ened: 
ad or come to me by dinner.—I am, Your Friend, 


Oviver Cromwe tt. 
No. XXII. 


To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Downham. 


No ‘ Al 
Daan Faux, [No date] ‘1643 
earn from Burton (112) that one landed 

w L at the Quay from Holland, 
pants go, and is now gone on by way of Lynn. { hear he has a 
think fro eard, of a blue black colour: of some twenty-five years old; [ 
Vash « : my Letters, a Spaniard. See to him. He will needs cross the 
’ um stop him, and bring him to me. I shall lie at Bury, if not at- 

arket: so be off quickly.—From Your Frieud, 


Haste,—ride on spur. O. CromweLt. 


Guire has endorsed : 


“ G . 
Opers hit and he cor ot the man at Tilney, 


cut, even to loss of life. 
No. XXIII. 


ewarm Committee-man; whose lazy back- 
of it, this Colonel can endure no longer. 
the Letter came into Squire's hand) has en- 


* Some such phrase, and the half of « 


tro after a tussle, two 


Got all.” 


a Waters is some luk 

“ness, not to say worse 

‘ure (by whatever chance 
ieenieense: 





Friend,’ have gone by moths. 






be held with such: he is as dangerous as a mad bull, and must be quiet- | 
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dorsed as mémorandum: “149 [and other cipher marks] lives at his 
house,”"—which perhaps may explain the thing! 
To Mr. Waters of the Cross Keys: These in all speed. 
} Lincoln, 25 July, 1643. 
| Sir, ; 

If no more be done than you and yours have done, it is well you give 
over such powers as yeu bave to those who will. I say to you now 
my mind thereto: If [ have not that aid which is my due, I say to you I 
will take it. And so heed me; for I find your words are mere wind; [ 
shall do as I say, if I find no aid come to me by Tuesday.—Sir, | rest, as 
| you will, O.tver CROMWELL. 














No. XXIV. 


Here are the Ca’ndishers again; scouring the world, like hungry 
| wolves: swift, mount, and after them ! 


To Captain Montague or Sam Squire: Haste, haste, on spur. 
Wisbeach, this day — ‘ Jaly, 1643.’ 

Syn,—One has just come in to say the Ca’ndishers have come as far as 
Thorney, and done a great mischief, and drove off some three score fat 
beasts. 

Pray call in, and follow them; they cannot have got far. Give no 
quarter; as they shed blood at Bourne, and slew three poor men not in 
arms. So make haste.—From your Friend and Commander, 

Ottver CromweELt. 


Here, too, is a Letter from Henry Cromwell, copied by my Correspon- 
dent from Squire’s old Papers; which is evideatly of contiguous or 
slightly prior date, and well worth saving : 

“ To Captain Berry, at his Quarters, Whittlesea: These in all haste. 

18 July, 1643. 

“ Sin,—There is great news just come in, by one of our meu who has 
been home on leave. The Candishers are coming on hot. Some say 80 
troops, others 50 Be it as it may, we must go on. Vermuyden 
has sent his Son to say, We had better push on three troops as scouts, as 
far as Stamford ; and hold Peterborough at all costs as it is the Key of 
the Fen, which if lost much ill may ensue. Our news says Caudish has 
sworn to sweep the Fens clear of us. How he bandles his broom, we 
will see when we meet: he may find else than dirt to try his hand on, | 
think! Last night came in letters from the Lord General; also money, 
and ammunition a good atore. : 

“ Our men being ready, we shall ride in and join your Troop at dawn. 
Therefore send out scouts to see. Also good iutelligencers on foot had 
betier be seen after; they are best, I find, on all occasions. Hold the- 
Town secure; none go in or out, on paia of law of arms and war.—Shar- 
man is come in from Thrapstone: there was a Troop of the King’s men 
driving, but got cut down to a mam,—not far from Kettering, by the Bed- 
ford Horse, and no quarter given, I hear. ' 

“ Sir, this is all the news I have. My,.Father desi eto say, Pray 
be careful! Sir, I rest, Your humble Servamt, Hearty Cromweti” 

On the same sheet follow four lines of abstruse olpas; with a signa- 
ture which I take to be “ Oliver Cromwell :’”’ apparently some still more 
secret message from the Colonel himself. 

On Friday. 28 July, 1643, precisely ten days after this Letter, occarred 
the action at Gainsborough, where poor General Cavendish, ‘ handling 
his broom’”’ to best ability, was killed; and a good account or good in- 
stalment of account te begin with, was given te these Ca’ndishers.* 


“ 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
From the last North American Review. 4° 


The prominent qualities of Sheridan’s character were ambition and 
indolence, the love of distinction and the love of pleasure; and the method 
by which he contrived to gratify both may be said to constitute his bio- 
graphy. From the volatility of his mind and conduct, it would be a 
| misuse of language to say he had good principles or bad principles. He 
had no principles at all. His.life was a life of expedients and appearances, 
in which he Sooslepan a shrewdness and capacity made up of talent and 
mystification, of ability and trickery, which were found equal to almost 

all emergencies. He most assuredly possessed neither great intellect 
nor great passions. There was nothing commanding in his miad, nothing 
deep and earnest in his heart. A geod-humoured selfishness and a grace- 
ful heartlessness were his best substitutes for virtue. His conduct, when 
not determined by sensaality, was determined by vanity, the sensualit 
of the intellect; and in both he followed external direction. Yet. suc 
as he was, the son of an actor, indolent, immoral, unlearned, a libertine 
and a drankard, without fortune and without connections, he achieved 
high social, literary and Parliamentary distinction. His life was one long 
career of notoriety and sensuality. At the age of twenty-six he had writ- 
ten some of the most sparkling comedies in the English language. From 
that period he became a politician, and eventually ranked with Burke 
‘Wxyand Pict, among the most accomplished orators in the House o 
Commons. No man with moral habits, joined to such slender acquire- 
ments, ever raised himself to such an elevation by pure force of tact and 
talent. [t might be said that Fox was as dissipated; but Sheridan, unlike 
Fox, had not been educated for a legislator; and more than all, he had none 
of Fox’s power of impassioned argumentation, none of his greatness and ge- 
nerosity of soul. Burke, like Sheridan, attained a prominent position in 
the most aristocratic of parties, without the advantage of birth and con- 
nection; but then he had the advantage of being the greatest statesman 
of his country, and Sheridan could make no pretensions to Burke's force 
of character and amplitude of comprehension, to his indastry, his learning, 
or to that fiery and flexible imagination which penetrated all with vital 
life. It must be allowed that Sheridan approached neither of those men 
insolid reputation, but as his ambition was but one side of his love of 
pleasure, the notoriety which immediately succeeded his efforts was all 
he desired. His vanity fed and his senses gratified, there was little left 
for ambition to seek or pleasure to crave. All that there is in immediate 
fame to intoxicate the possessor, al] that there is in fame which can be en- 
joyed, he obtained with the smallest possible scoruing of delights, and the 
smallest possible living of laborious days. 

Sheridan was essentially a man of wit. By this we do not mean that 
he was merely a witty man, but that wit was as much the predominant 
element in his character as it was the largest power of his mind. From 
his habit of looking at life and its duties through the medium of epigram, 
he lost all sineerity of thought and earnestness of passion. From his 
power of detecting what was inconsistent, foolish, and bad in the appear- 
ances of things, he gradually came to estimate appearances more than 
realities, and to de every thing himself for effect. His intellect became 
an ingenious machine for the manufactare of what would tell on the oc- 
casion; without regard to truth or falsehood. The consequence was a 
wonderiul power of contrivance, of shrewdness, of finesse, of brilliant in- 
sincerity, without any vitality of thought and principle, without any in- 
tellectual character. His moral sense, also, gradually wore away under 
a habit of sensual indulgence, and a habit of overlooking moral conse- 
quences in ludicrous relations. His conscience could give no pang which 
a jest could not heal. Vice, therefore, os ea to his mind as pleasant- 
ry as well as pleasure, and wit “‘ pandered will.” For instance, he was 
notorivusly unfaithful to his marriage vow. To no man could adultery 
wear a more jocose aspect. “In marriage,” he says, ‘if you possess 
any thing good, it makes you eager to get every thing else good of the 
same sort.”” He made no scruple of cheating his creditors, but to his 
mind dishonesty was merely a practical joke. It was the same with 
oy 4 thing else. Crime appeared to him asa kind of mischievous fun, 
and Belial always reeled into his meditations hand in hand with Momus. 
Blasphemy, intemperance, adultery, sloth, licentiousness, trickery, —they 
were mere jests. No man ever violated all the common duties of lite 
with such easy goud-nature and absence of malignant passions. He be- 
came un-moral rather than immoral. 

In considering Sheridan’s career, we continually meet this wit as a 
disposition of character as well as a power of mind. It gives a lightness 
and airiness to the many rascalities and insincerities of life. No man’s 
vices have been more leniently treated, because their very relation pro- 
vokes asmile. He fascinates prosperity as he fascinated his contempo- 
raries. Falsehood, heartl 8, 8 lity, finesse, all those qualities; 

.which bring contempt on other men, in him wear an attractive aspect s 
and in consideration of his being such a “ good fellow,” the common rule 
by which we judge of character have been waived in his case by general 
consent. 














| It would be impossible to set forth the talents of the remarkable adept ' 


| in mystification and Regius Professor of appearances, without some 
| sketch ofhis life. He was the son of Thomas Sheridan, the actor and 
| elocationist, and was born in Dublin, in the month of September, 1751 
His father wasa man ofno mean capacity, but spoiled by an obstinate 
conceit of his powers, which made his talents pass with others for less 
than they were worth. His mother, whom Dr. Parr pronounced q ite 
celestial, was the writer of two or three plays, the novel of Sidney Bid- 





* Letters and Speeches, i, 182, 
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dulph, and the Tale of Nourjahad. Her nature was much finer than her 
husbands a fact she contrived to conceal almost as much from herself as 
rom him. 
Richard early displayed an indisposition to learn ; rather than relin- 
uish the ge for the studies of ber pars, he endured with heroical re - 
signation the stig : a fastened apon him by his father, of being an “ im- 
penetrable dunce.” In 1762, he was sent to Harrow, then under the 
directi.n of Dr. Robert Sumner, and having for one of its under-masters 
no less distinguished a person than Dr. Parr. Neither of these eminent- 
scholars could overcome either by commaud or persuasion,, his indo- 
lence and indifference, theugh their exertions were prompted by the con- 
viction that his mind was naturally of no common order. The fact that 
some of his’ aristocratical school-fellows taunted him with being 
“a player’s son,” however much it might sting his sensitive vanity, 
could not rouse in him the spirit ofemulation. He preferred to make 
both masters and pupils his friends by his good-humour and engaging 
manners, aud was soon the most popular person in the school. The y 
emulously prompted him in the recitations of. the class ; and his bril- 
liant mischievousness as often amused as provoked the masters. He 
seems to have escaped the discipline-of the rod even under such a be- 
liever in the birch as Dr. Parr. That good-natured audacity and that 
fascinating address, which captivated so many in his subsequent career, 
and rarely forsook him in the wreck of character and fortune, were par- 
tially developed in his youth. But he was not happy ia schoo., He 
constantly in that state of wretchedness which results from the 
of vanity with indolence,—for years also behind his companions, and 
trusting to momentary expedients to escape the conseq.ences of idle- 


ness. 

At Harrow he remained until bis seventeenth year, and left it with bat a 
distant acquaintance with any branch of knowledge, imperfectly versed. 
even in grammar and spelling, but stili with some dexterily in English 
verse, and some knowledge of eng literature. We should judge that 
Pope and Wycherley had been his favourite authors, not merely because 
his rhymes were modelled on the one and his plays betray the influence of 
the other, but because he always pretended to dislike Pope and to be 
ignorant of bat = mt A He never seems tnroughly to have mastered the 
mystery of spelling. At the age of twenty hespelt thing, think, whether, 
wether, which, wich, where, were, and appeared to take a malignant delight 
in interfering withthe domestic felicity of double m-s and s-s. At Harrow 
he was not considered vicious by Dr. Parr, who charged his subsequent 
irregularities upon his being thrown apon the world without a profession. 
At the iod of his leaviug school he was strikingly handsome, with that 
fire and brilliancy in his eyes which afterwards added so much to the effect 
of bis oratory. peaches 

He was not sent to the university, either from his father’s inability te 
bear the expense, or froma despair of its effect in making him a student. 
The eldest Sheridan took him home, and undertook to complete his edu- 
cation under his own eyes but Richard proved as indocile,a pupil there as 
at school and carelessly followed his own tastes. 

At Harrow he had formed a friendship witha vivacious school-fellow, 
named Halhed, who was afterwards a judge in India, and in connection 
with him had translated into English verse some of the poems of Theo- 
critus. Halhed went to Oxford, but kept up a corfespondence with Sher- 
idan at Bath. They projected various works, among which was farce 
entitled Jupiter, a volume of loose steries to be called Crazy Tales, and a 
translation of Aristuetus. The latter was completed, though She ridan’s 
portion was long delayed by his indolence, and the incessant references he 
was compelled to make to his dictionary. It was published in 1771, but 
failed to bring either the fame or profit which the javenile book-makers 
had anticipated. Tue book in itself is worthless, both in the original and 
translation, but the latter is curious as indicating the light and’libertine 














tone of thought, and the command of florid commonplaces ofdiction, which 
Sheridan had acquired atthe age of nineteen. Neither in its morality nor 
composition does it give any promise of future excellence in life or let- 
ters. 

But a peculiar character of his mind, and the style in which he was 
eventually to excel, are well displayed in a small ironical essay, written 
about the year 1770, and devoted to a mock assignment of reasons why 
the Duke of Gratton should not lose his head. The meanness, fickleness, 
unpunctuality, and licentiousness of the noble duke are duite felicitously 
caricatured, The position is gravely taken, that his Grace’s crimes are 
notof such a nature as * to entitle his head to a place on Temple Bar ;” 
and to the charge of giddiness and neglect of public duty the author 
triumphantly opposes some, undoubted facts. 

“I think,” he observes, “I could bring several instances which would 
seem tu promise the greatest steadiness and resolution. I have known 
him to make the Council wait, on the business of the whole nation, when 
he had an appoiutment to Newmarket. Surely, this is an instance of the 
greatest honour ;—and if we see him so punctual in private appointments 
must we not conclude he is infinitely more so in greater matters? Nay, 
when Wilkes came over, is it not notorious that the Lord Mayor went to 
his Grace on that evening, proposing a scheme, which, by securing this 
fire-brand, might bave put an eud tojall the trouble he has caused? 
But his grace did not see,him ;—no, he was a man of toomuch honour ;— 
he had promised that evening to attend Nancy Parsons to Ranelagh, and 
he would not disappoint her, but made three thousand people witnesses 
of his punctuality.” 

We perceive here that covert, sharp edge of ingenious wit, which was 
silently fashioning Sheridan's mind and character. 

During the firat few years after leaving school, Sheridan seems to have 
lived in his father’s ,family, without any definite purpose in life, and only 
varying the monotony of gayety and idleness with occasional experiments 
in composition. In 1771, he published a poem called Clio’s I rotest, or 
the Picture Varnished, in which the principal beanties of Bath are cele- 
brated in some four bundred rather loose-jointed octosyllabic lines. There 
is one couplet, however, which has become classic :— 


‘‘ You write with ease to show your breedirg, 
But easy writing’s carst hard reading.” 


in this poem, also, there are eight lines which altogether exceed any 
other poetical attempts of Sheridan, where the least pretension is made to 
sentiment. 


“ Marked you her cheek of rosy hue ? 
Marked you her eye of sparkling blue ? 
That eye in liquid circles moving ; 

That cheek abashed at man’s approving ; 
The one Love’s arrows darting round ; 
The other blushing at the wound ; 

Did she not speak, did she not move, 
Now Pallas, now the Queen of Love ?” 


At Bath, Sheridan fell in love with Miss Linley, a fascinating young 
singer of sixteen, whose beauty and accomplishments had turned the 
heads of the whoie town. In his management of the affair he displayed 
as much finesse as passion. Among a crowd of suitors he seems to have 
been the only one who had touched her heart, and the only one whose 
intentions were concealed, His brother, Charles Francis Sheridan, and 
his frieud Halhed, were among his rivals, yet both were ignorant of his 
passion, and both made him their confidant. The fathor of Miss Linley 
seems to have looked upon her from an exclusively business point of 
view, and would, of course, naturally oppose her engagement toa 1- 
less idler like Sheridan. His project of her life was simply this: money 
was to be made by her profession as a vocalist, and her singing was to 
lead the way to a profitable marringe- Indeed, be had already engaged. 
her hand to an honest-hearted elderly gentleman by the name of Long; 
but she escaped from the engagement just before the J iod set for the 
marriage, by secretly representing to him the impossibility of his ever 
gaining her affections. He magnanimously broke off the alliance, with- 
out betraying the reason, and when Mr. Linley threatened a prosecution, 
generously settled £3,000 upon her to satisfy the father’s demands. Ro- 
mance has hardly a nobler instance of disinterestedness, and certainly 
Miss Linley never possessed, in lover or husband, so true and unselfish a 
friend. 

Then followed her elopement and the scandal about Captain Mathews. 
This portion of domestic history is atill involved in perplexing contradic- 
tions. As far as we can Fagor the facts, they are these. Miss Linley 
had become disgusted with her profession, partly from the intrigues of 
Sheridan to push his suit, partly trom her being pestered with the dis- 
honourable advances of amarried libertine by the name of Mathews. It 
has been asserted thatthe latter had tonched her heart as well as awaken- 
ened her fears, and also that Sheridan assisted or prompted his addresses, 
probably as a refined stratagem to force her into a position which would 
make his services necessary to her peace and honour. In that tumult 
of mind springing from the conflict of various fears and passions, she 
formed the romantic determination, advised or supported by Sheridan, 
ofeloping to F cance, and entering a convent. He offered to be her pro- 
tector in the journey, was accepted, and the design was at once carried 
into effect On arriving at London, he raised the necessary funds for the 
expedition from an old brandy merchant, a friend of his father, by repre- 
senting that he was running away to France with au heiress. At Calais, 
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eharacter was compromised by her elopement, that its salvation depend. 
united, in March, 1772. . Linley overtook them at Calais, but net be- 
Misr from Sheridas ia which th d to 
, t te oes not @ 
g's jencbte a Bheridan 
also returned, to brave an pen oe ag father, and to fight a couple of 
n 
. But with all his fine-spun intrigues ; ! 
results, there did not ap to be any pee> of his being able to claim 
were both opposed to the 
union, and both seemingly ignorant thata marriage had occurred. Eve 
recaution was employed tu keep the lovers apart. Mr, Thomas Sheri- 
ley cautiously watched his daughter. A year’s war of cunning and con- 
tivines ensued, in which Sheridan was of course victorious. Among 
ney coachman, and drave her home from the concert room. They were 
married, aocording to the English fashion, in April, 1773,—havi 
their consent or connivance to the union. The elder Sheridan, however, 
discarded his son, and was not reconciled to him for years. ; : 
dia not sacrifice his 
c indolence and habit of procrastination. J 
libellous account of his second duel with Captain Mathews was publish- 
swer it immediately. t told his friend Woodfall to publish it in his 
order that the public might see the charge and the refutation. 
umns, but never could induce Sheridan to write the promised exposure 
ofthe calumny. This is in perfect character,—to hazerd his life in two 
ue 
of writing a letter ! ear 
BP Seamer: ang which attended his courtship and marriage gave 
with the masical and personal accomplishments of his wife, 
brough' 


according to the most trustworthy accounts, he ed her that her 
iad been performed, and after some explanation of the 
' aave been mentioned, took his daughter back to Ragieot 
duels with Captain Mathews, in the last of which he was eeriously 
wounded and their unpleasant 
his wife, The elder Sheridanand Mr. Linley 
an made his son take an oath never“ to marry” Miss Linley, Mr, Lin- 
other expedients to see her, he at one time disguised himself as a hack- 
fairly outwitted their parents in all their schemes, and at last obtain 
During this exciting period of his life, Sheri /an 
aepnetin’ sics habit of. - A shamefally 
ed ina Bath Indignant at this impudent lie, he resolved, to an: 
but 
paper in 
oodfall followed his directions, Sconleted the scandal through his col. 
@uels, and then bear the imputation of cowardice rather than take the 
notoriety. His own talents and mney | manners, together 
o patarall: 
t him into much society. For nearly two years, he subsisted af: 


ter hisown m ous fashion, with no known income except the inter- 
est on the £3,000 settled by Mr. Long on Mrs. Sheridan. Though he 
‘was entered as a student in the Temple, neither his intellectual nor so: 
cial tastes would admit of a serious study of the law. But during this 
period he wrote the exhilarating comedy of The Rivals, which was pro: 
duced at Covent Garden in January, 1775. Jt failed on the first night, 
from the stupidity or indifference of the actor who performed Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. Another having been substituted in this part, the play was very 
successful, and has been popular ever since. It placed Sheridan, at the 
age of twenty:three, at the head ef living dramatists. Nothing se brilliant 
had been brought out on the English stage since Farquhar ; and while its 
wit and hilarity suggested the old school of comic dramatists, it was open 
to no objection on the score of decency. 


— 
VERDI'S OPERA OF JERUSALEM. 


Panis, Dec. 9th.—Three performances have been given of Verdi’s opera 
of “ Jerusalem,” represented for the first time on Friday last at the 
Théatre de l’Academie Royale de Musique; and there can be now little 
doubt as to the degree of popularity which this work is destined to enjoy. 
The success has been one of curiesi:y ; “ Jerusalem’ will be seen once on 
account of its splendid spectacle ; but that amateur must, indeed, be in 


a desperate condition who could sit out a second time the four ucts of 


Verdi’s inspiration. 

There is no overtare. A few confused and monotonous phrases of in- 
troduction serve as prelude to the rising of the curtain, discovering a 
well-painted scene of the Count of Toulouse’s palace. Afler an unim- 
portant duettino of Gaston (Duprez) aud Helene (Mme Julian Van Geld- 
er), and an “ Ave Maria’ by the latter, there is an attempt to imitate the 
rising of the sun by the orchestra, borrowed from David's “ Desert.” The 
claqueurs tried to encore this bit of instrumentation, but it was put down. 
‘A sextuor follows, sustained by chorus and band, in}Verdi's unisonous fa- 
shion, but it is effective, tue voices of the tenor and soprano dving heard 
above the crash in animated strains. In this act there is positively no- 
thing else worthy of remark; and yet the dramatic situations ought to 
have suggested something better, being the moment when Roger, the 
count’s brother, commissions an assassin to stab Gaston in the chapel, 
where the latter has just been united to Helene, but, through exchange of 
mantles, his own brother is the victim instead of Gaston, who is then ac- 
cused of the attempted murder at the instigatidn of Roger (Mizard ) Be- 
‘ween the first and second acts three years elapse, Moger has turned her- 
mit in Palestine; Gaston, banished, is a prisoner in the Emir’s divan at 
Ramla ; the count, recovered from his wound, accompanied by his dangh- 
ter, marches with the crusaders towards Jerusalem; and the separated 
husband and wife manage to meet again in the Emir’s habitation. No- 
thing can be more commonplace than the march, but it was played by a 
band of Sax-horns, and, with the gorgeous procession of crusaders on 
horse and foot over the mountaine, it passed muster. Mme. Julian Van 
Gelder has the air of joy that.Grisi was wont to electrify audiences with, 
and there is an organized encere, albeit the vocalist just sang it respect- 
ably,andno more. The tramsposition of the air for the tenor, sung by 
Mario, to suit Duprez’s organ, spoiled it. The dao between him and 
Mme. Julian was noi remarkable. The ballet music in the third act was 
very sad stuff; but—as Miles. Maria, Fuoca, Robert, aud Fleury danced 
a pas de quatre; Flora Fabbri and Robert a pas de deax; and Adele Da. 
milatre a pas seul—it may be judged that the choregraphic attraction 
was strong. After the dances of the odalisques is the attack on the harem 
by the crusaders, who find Gaston with Helene. The former is seized for 
the supposed crime in the first act, and he is formally degraded on the 
pee square of Ramla, his helmet and shield being shivered to pieces 

y the common executioner. Verdi has completely tailed to depict this 
striking situation; but Duprez, who laboured at times under an almost 
extinction of voice, made up for his rebellious organ by his acting as a 
tragedian. His manner of exclaiming, ia agony and rage, “‘ Tu mens, tu 
mens !’’ as the herald proclaimed him a traitor, was most thrilling. Every 
evening this scene creates a most powerful sensation. 

Tn the fourth act is the remorse of Roger in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
the trio (the most telling piece in the opera) in which he blesses Helene and 
Gaston, and gives the latter the sword tp attack the Holy City, and, when 
Gaston returus as victor, confeses to the crusaders that he (Roger) 
had commitied an act ot fratricide. Duprez, weak as is his voice, still 
soared immeasurably above the mediocrities around him, such as the prima 
donna, Alizard, Bremont, Prevot, Portehaat, Barbot, &c. Of the mise er 
scene too much in praise cannot be stated. M. Duponchel deeerves the 


credit of this. He has taste and intelligence ; and his painters, MM. Se- | 
chan, Dieierle , Desplechen, Cambon, and Thierry, have done justice to the | 
scenery. ‘There isa remarkable accuracy observed in following the cos- | 
tume, armour, and accessories of the period (1095); andin the setting of, 


the scenes there are not the monstrous anomalies one sees on our stages 
in respect to what are technically called “ wings and flats.” 

Although the band and chorus are very inferior to Costa’s forces at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, yet must the orchestra be praised 


for keeping Verdi’s accompaniments 80 wel! under. M. Girard, the con. | 


ductor, is evidently gaining 
simo as one was habituat 
phalanx, 

Letters from Dreeden describe the extroardinary triumphs of Pauline 
Viardot Garcia (the sister of Malibran ) in Rosina in 1] Barbiere,” and 
Valentine in Meyerbecr’s “ Huguenots.” She sang at the Royal Theatre 
in German, and one might suppose that the audiences, from the ovations, 
had been those of the Carlo and Scala, instead of the sober Saxons. 
Madame Viardot was to appear at Hamburg the first week in December 
at the closeof Dresden engagement. January, February, and March, 
she passes in Berlin as the successor of Jenny Lind at the German 
Opera, and in May she will make her debut at Covent garden. | 

No little sensation has been produced in the musical circles by the 
Tribunal of Commerce having condemned Miss Birch by default to 30,000 
francs damages (£1200) for a breach of engagement with MM. Dupon- 
chel and Roqueplan, of the Académie Royale. The general opinion seems 
to be that these managers ought to pay that sum to Miss Birch for having 
enticed her to Paris with a three years’ engagement, and having abana- 
doned her, because they did not dare present an Englishwoman as to 
prima donna to the polite, generous, and grateful French public. It 
appears that on the 17th of November a notice was sent from the theatre 
to Mies Birch that her debut in Maithilde, in Rossini’s «- Guillaume Tell,’ 
was fixed for Monday, the 22d; but, as no notification was given of any 
rehearsal, Miss Birch saw that it was intended to sacrific her, and she 
resolved, therefore, to quit for London the same night. Hence the ire 
and the action of the French m vnagers. English hospitality to foreign 
artistes meets but a very sorry return. We tolerated Duprez’s accent 
at Drury-lane Theatre, and surely Miss Birch’s might have passed muster 
at the Parisian Académie, especially as it was admitted, onall hands, (hat 
she had the most superb yoice eyer heard onthe French boards. 


round ; he produced at times sucha pianisi 
to hear from Hobeneck’s Conservatoire 


The musical 4 is all on the.qui vive for the debut this evening of 
Alboniat -e Italien. Me Vatek aa engaged her for December, 
Jaz . . 
Owing to the illness of Mario and Gardoni, the tenors, and of Konconi, 
the Italian Theatre had to close its doors on Tuesday night. The influen- 
za is very prevalent in Paris, and the singers have been great sufferers. 
Lablache an attack, but I saw him on the Boulevard des ltaliens 
yesterday, his favourite promenade in the afternoon, as lively and portly 
as ever. 
—_—>-——— - 


PAiscellancous. 


Gurta Percua anv its Usks.—Among the novelties of the present age 
ie the gutta percha. It is not less curious in its physical — than 
valuable because of the uses to which itcan be readily applied. It pos. 
sesses all the tenacity of caoutchoue with greater firmness and resiliency. 
Something was wanted that would combine all the valuable properties of 
the best tanned leather and yet flexible as the ludian gum, and the gutta 
percha ap to supply that desideratum. The gutta percha is not a 
substitute be leather, bas far better material, equally flexible, and far 
more darable. In this way catarrh from wet feet is more effectually pre- 
vented than by an Indian-rubber slipper. A sole of any thickness may 
he made to adhere so closely to the leathera sole as to defy any agent but 
fire for its removal; and being perfectly and absolutely impervious to water, 
no better protectidn can be needed In fact, there is no purpose which 
either r in any form, or caoutchoue, is applicable, that is not far bet. 
ter consulted by the preference of the gutta percha, with this addi- 
tional advantage, that many things can be made from it far better auswer- 
ing the intention than if either were employed. 

Piping may be made of gutta percha. I's use for many surgical parectens 
is most beautiful. Gatta percha may be rolled vut thinner than goldbeat- 
er’s skin to any size. The various articles of dress, capes, leggings, ums 
brellas, and other defences against rain, hatcases, drinking cups, backs for 
hair and clothes brushes, buckets for firesengines are a tew of its various 
applications. In the ornamental arts, its use in bookbinding is becoming 
common, Mouldings of all possible intricacy, from ceiling mouldings down 
to the copy of a cvin can be constructed as truthfully of the gut a percha as 
though the copy were made in plaster of Paris, with this di ce, that the 
plaster will break and that nothing but a heavy hammer, or a ret hot fire, 
can deface the other; aif, acids, andthe ordinary chemical agencies, having 
no action upon it. Cricket«balls, whips, pictare-frames, fancy boxes, ink~ 
stands, and floor- cloths, are some of its forms. The ey | imported into 
this country is as yethardly sufficient to meet the demand for its manufac- 
ture. Already the public are becoming familiar with it—at least in Lon- 
don—as forming the additional sole for shoes that are partly in wear ; but 
besides this, immense quantities of shoes are now manufactured of which 
the soleis entirely and directly constructed of the gutta percha, glued or 
stuck on to the welt and insole by a peculiar solution made for the purpose, 
and that defies any separation. ' 

Goop For a Goost.—The Rev. Cesar O.way, in his recently published 
paper on “ The Intellectuality of Domestic Animals,” gives the following 
anecdote, which iby far veo gnd not to receive the benefit of a wider 
circulation :—At thé flour of Tubbera keena, near Clonmel, while in 
possession of theJgte Mr. Newbold, there was a goose, which, by some 
accident, was left solitary,.without mate or offspring, gander and goslings. 
Now it happened, as is common, that the miller’s wife had set a number 
of duck eggs under a hen, which in due time were incubated; and of 
course the ducklings, as soon as they came forth, ran with natural instinct 

to the water, and the hen was in asad pucker—her maternity urging her 
to follow the brood, and her selfishness disposing her to keep on dry 
land. In the meanwhile up sailed the goose, aud with a noisy gabble, 
which certainly (being interpreted) m ant, leave them to my care, she 
swam up anddown with the ducklings; and when they were tired with 
their aquatic excursion, she consigned them to the careof the hen. The 
next morning down came again the ducklings tothe pond, and there was 
the goose waiting for them, and there stood the hen in her great flustra- 
tion. On this occasion we aze not at all sure that the goose invited the 
hen—observing her maternal trouble—but it is a fact that she, being 
near the shore, the hen jumped on her back, and there sat, the ducklings 
swimming, and the goose and hen after them up and down the pond. And 
this was not a solitary event : day after day the hen wasseen on board the 
goose, attending the ducklingsup and down, in perfect contentedness and 
good:humour; numbers of people comiug to witness the circumstance, 
which continued until the ducklings, coming to days of discretion, requir- 
ed no longer the joint guardianship of the goose and hen. 


Femace Evvc ation.—The system of female education, as itnow stands, 
aims only at embellishing a few years of life, which are in themselves so 
full of pleasure and happiness that they hardly need it, and then leaves 
the rest of existence a miserable prey to vatancy and insignificance. The 
real object of education is to give children resources that will endure as 
long as life endures, habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy, occupa- 
tions that will render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, 
life more dignified and useful, and death less terrible.—Rev. Sidney Smith. 


Hatcuina Fisu.—-Hatching eggs by artificial heat is well known and 
extensively pra sticed in China, as is also the hatching of fish. The sale 
of spawn for this purpose forms an important branch of trade in China. 
The fishermen collect with care, on the margin and surface of water, all 
the gelatinous matters that contain spawn of fish, which is then placed in 
an egysheil which has been fresh ewptied, through a small wf ag which 
is then stopped, and the egg is then placed under a sitting fowl. Ina 
few days, the Chinese break the shell in warm water (warmed by the 
sun). The young fish are then kept in water until they are large enough 
to be placed ina pond. This plan in some measure counteracts the great 
destruction of spawn by troll nets, which have caused the extinction of 
many fisheries.—Martin’s China. 

Tue Bear anp THE Téa-KeTTLeE.—The bears of Kamtchatka live 
chiefly on fish, which they procure for themselves from the rivers, A 
few years ago the fish became very scarce, Emboldened by the famine 
and consequent hunger, the beara, instead of retiring to their dens, wan- 
dered about, and sometimes entered the villages. On a certain occasion 
one of them found the outer door of a house open, and entered it; the 
gate accidentally closed after him. The woman of the house had just 
placed a kettle of boiling water in the court. Bruin smelt it, but burnt 
his nose. Provoked at the pain, he vented all his fury on the tea-kettle. 
He folded his arms around it, pressed it with his whole strength against 
| his breast tu crush it; but this of course ouly burnt him the more. The 
| horrible growliog which the rage and pain forced upon the poor animal 

now brought the neighbours to the spot, and Bruin, by a few shots, was 
| put out of his misery. To this day, however, whenever anybody in- 
| jures himself by his own violence, the people of the village call him the 
| ‘ bear and the tea-ketile.’— Galt Reporter. 


Vatug or Notariety in Lonpon.—After all, a literary reputation is 
of use here. I suppose Solomon, when he compared a good rame toa 
pot of ointment, meant that it oiled the hinges of the hall doors into 
| which the possessors of that inestimable treasure wished to penetrate. 
| What a good name was in Jerusalem, a known name seems to be in Lon- 
|don, If you are celebrated for writing verses, or for slicing cucumbers, 
for being two feet taller or two feet less than any other biped, for acting 
plays when you shonld be whipped at school, or for attending schools 
and institutions when you should be preparing for your grave—your no- 
toriety becomes a talisman —an ‘ open Sesame,’ before which everything 
gives way—till you are voted a bore, and discarded for @ new playthirg. 
Letter of Sir Walter Scott from London. 
| To Younc Mex.—How, after the duties of the day are over, do you 
| employ your evenings? This is a question of importance. If you have 

no regular employment, no fixed pursuits to engross your attention and 

operate as a stimulus to the mind when unemployed, you must of neces 
| sity have many leisure and unoccupied hours—intervals when time will 
_ hang heavily on your bands, and suggest the necessity of some means to 
| relieve it of ite weight. The very time which is dissipated in idleness 
would, if devoted to study, enable many a young-man to obtain eminence 
and distingtion in some useful art.— Christian News. 


THE BANKS OF THE JORDAN. 


By the quenched ashes of the pilgrim fires, 
Where Jordan’s wave so stealthily and strong 
Glides in the shade of verdant fiinge along, 
Muse for a moment—youths and hoary sires. 
Those weak but earnest wanderers—where are they ? 
Some, hap'y, on a wild Egean shore 

Encounter death, more tearless than before ; 
Some in Sarmatian forests far away, 

Dream of the glowing East ’mid northern snows; 
Some toil baneath remoter Afric’s sun ; 

And s ime, perchance, the anxious jeurney done, 
In fervent, though mistaken faiih repose 

Withio an hamble but an envied grave, 

la garments steeped in Jordan’s cleansing wave. 
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N ZNGLISH LADY accustowed to tuition wishes to meet with an 





ement 
as Daily Governess ina respectable family either in this City, Je op Gir, ot 
Brooklyn. In sediion to the usual branches of Boglish, she understands Mutie, 
‘ould not object to a School. 
Poreee cree may te sbisined by applying to the Rev. MOSES MARCUS, 
Neo, 20 John street, New York. jan8 





CARD.—To te citizens of Charleston and its vicinity: We would say for the 
¢ peeaetie oF the Loy mo hpore and in Fe that e engravings pebiiches 
y the on can be framed in any style n the best manner 
ers, JOHN $ BLKD, of King’s sxrect, C Looking Glasses, Portraits 
aud Pictures framed in tbe best manner, ang at the shortest notice. jan8—4t 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CoO, 
Ne. S Waterlee Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000. 
4 bq Company established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect 
security in a large paid ap Capital, and in the great success which has attended 
it since its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Ameri. 
can currency , $460,000, 
In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 
to all policies of the Participating Class, fromthe time they were effected, as shown im 
6 years—added 


the following table :— m 
pe 4 years—added 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 











For the whole Lite. 
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For seven years, 











Age. For one year. jat an annual pre-| Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of | profits. profits. 
23 1 02 1 09 1 82 2 00 
24 104 ill 187 210 
25 107 115 1 92 215 
26 1 lo 117 197 2 20 








“The premium, areon the most moderate scale, and ‘only one y - Aegege be paid for 











the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2, 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtsined on a tion 
to _W, C. MAITLAND, 
jans—tf Agent for New York and the United States. 
WW AsHING AND IRONING, fer families or single gentlemen, wanted by ®ponese 
who hastwochildren. Respectable references can be given for care ke., by @ 
plying to MRS. HALL, 3$25;Broome street, or if by letter ihe parties requiring it will 
waited upon, jan8—St 
USICAL INSTRUCTION.—MRS. JOHN MACFARREN gives lessons on the 
Piano Forte, also in Italian and English Singing, on a sysiem which insures an 
easy and rapid progress to the “ad erms moderate. 
RS. MACFARREN has the privilege of referring to the Rev. Br. Wainwright, Dr. J. 
- oa and Dr. Elliott; cv. Timm, E, Seguin, George Loder, Dr. Hodges and 
enri Herz. 
Residence 91 Green-street. dec 4—m 


ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBES AND FURNITURES WANTED,— 
The highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gestlemen who wish to dispose of 
their left-off wardrobes aud furniture. BY sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, 
through the Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, upstairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4—ly 


paar ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now afew most. 
excellent Boehm Flutes for sale, These instruments are manufactured ex coon, Oe him, 
and constructed entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. r. Ernst 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a ipam: eeunninseses with the inventor in 
Europe, and having been the first to introduce in this city the Behm Fluteas adopted 

€ London Royal Academy of Music, and the prin- 
good eigbt 
ispose of on 








ons-rvatoire Royale de Paris, 
cipal musical institutions on the continent. He has also a number of Hy! 
keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Behm instruments, which he would 
moderate terms, and they are mostly from the oest makers. r 
A full seale of fingering, and all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 
peculiarities of the Behm Flute, agenenpeny every instrument. All interesied in the 
Flute are invited to call at 395 Broadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical publications 
ar e to be had. dec 18—Sm 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER !— 
PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibiting a view of country 
1200 miles in length, extending from the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New 
Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 
THE WORLD! 
Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 
Aamission 50 cents—children half price. 
The P: will nce moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhit itions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 
Seats secured trom 10 till 12 o’clock, A M. dec 18 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Bali- 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Caledonia Capt. Low from Boston........ Saturday, 15th Jan. 
Cambria Capt. ——.....0. from New York Saturday, 20th Jan. 
A steamship trom Bosto2, Saturday, 12th February. From New York, Saturday, 
26th February. 
Ships sail from Liverpool on the same days for the same ports. 
Passage Money $ 20. : 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a ton 
measurement, and on specie, except for personal expenses. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
These steam ships ae the orig distinguishing lights : 
A Clear White Light at the Masthead. 
Green on Starboard Bow. 
Red on Port Bow. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
Jjan8 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
“a SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHABS.’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, ’ 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
* Lame ereet me yi Sesten) 
e ‘ isq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LUCAL DIRECTORS. 











Rorert Fercuson. 


(Chief Office for America, 74 Wallst)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman; Jas. Boorman, i. Gorbam A. Worth, Esq, 
fohn J. Palmer, George Barclay, # * Samuel! M. Fox, Fag. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Samnel 8S. Howland, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., 
and C. Edward Habicht, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 

Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chie’ 
Office 74 Wall-ss, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and Bri 
North American Colonies 


8q., 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT AUGUST, 13847. 


CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUND 
President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Presidert, J 'T. Bropdgeest 
Sacleir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 3 7. 
eas COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANcS UPON Lives, and transact any 
business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 
chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. c 
in addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, Sgro nem o! 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a 
rate of compound interest mach beyond tbat which can be ob.ained in Britain, to bl 
leet tae ial reduction of cost ; gusranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or 7 
dowments for a smaller present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increa 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point to the Ica pos‘tion of the Company ot of ea ao’ Gases, 
i i i sh As‘ urers to exe 
intending Assurers, as it enables svch ll as the prompt settlement 0 


aug 28. A. Colonies. 





Ss. 
; Solicitors, Burton & 


and facilitates ihe acceptance of healthy risks, as we 
claims. pa 
‘Assurances can be effected either WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; 
and the HALF CREDIT sysTeM baving been adopted by the Board, credit will be given 
for one half of the first seveN premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
fT ~ Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Lite. 


Without 


— 

















i With se ieee 
Age. | Protes tune | Half Credit. | Age. Profits. | Profits. | oe ot 
15 165 Mi a pee > it BRR |, 2176 
20 1174 1911 45 $17 1 {3 4 0 ep 
25 229,117 1176 50 413 1181711 4 34 
30 298 202 2 26 55 517 8 | 41911 6133 

35 2167 264 292 | 6 1! 7101016 91) J 











8p ere ara Rg Fe Se pe, or ss ie 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upoo compar: 
son, be found to be caeun hen the similar tables of any other Office at ean wee ane 
to assure in Canada, while the aeered ae som will share in three-tourths 0 
the whole profit of that Branch of the Company’s Dusiness. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further ay oe 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, 
tained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agentsand Medical Officers already appointed: 
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Dundas... z:Robert M- Boucher sssr-°" ibn James Hamilton. .070..0. 
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dec 18 » : 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—Manufacturer’s ben 91 John 
street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole > for = nited — 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment of these well- aio ~ ae, 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, enon Rage a ilver Mounts, 
wood, ens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trace. 

Semin ion high pre saan of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, _ ne 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine} article anil oooh u a 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws 
eountry extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has late ly< 
Stateof New York, an injunction against one p@ . 
restraining him (the defendant) from making ar Fe 
oe sae na spd, ess against purchasing any af these spurious articles, od 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will atunce, on 

i bem, for any infringement of Jose ph Gillott’s name or 
ed against t po 


‘ytained from the Court of Chancery of the 
rty thus violating§bis rights, perpetually 
ring forjsale, any Pens with the name 


covery, be institut 
trade marks. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 





Kmpevial Parliament. 


REPEAL OF CATHOLIC DISABILITIES, 

House of Commons, December 8th. 
ISTEY moved the second reading of his bill for the further re 
Mor of Parliament imposing pains and penalties upon Her Ma- 
pont 1s Roman Catholic subjects on account of their religious opinions. | If 
josty member conld show him that any clause of his bill would injure 
pr er the present Church Establishment or the present civil government, 
so would at once consent to strike it out. After showing that the priuci- 
a of bis Dill had been several times affirmed by the last Parliament, he 
} oceeded to explain in detail the various acts and parts of acts which he 
ve posed torepeal. In this Number wasa clause of the Act of Supremacy, 
Paich prohibited any party from affirming the authority of any foreign 
prince of prelate in this realm, and rendered him liable to an offeace 
anishable with fine and imprisonment for violating that hibition ; a 
clause in the 13:h Elizabeth, c, 2, which continued the rob{bition of bring- 
ing into the country and putting iuexecution any bulls, writings, or other 
superstitious things from the See of Rome and rendered the violation of 
that prohibition still an offence at commen law ; a clause in the Uniformity 
‘Act of Charles Il.,c. 4. rendering any person present at any other form 
of worship than that contained in the Book of Common Prayer liable to 
six months’ imprisonment for the first offence, to twelve months’ im- 
risoment for the second, and to imprisonment for life for the third ; 
and also some clauses of minor comparative importance in the 25th 
95th ot Charles IL,, c. 2. inthe 30th of the same King, and in some statutes 
of the present reigu. He also propoged to repeal the act of the 31st- 
George IIL, by woich Roman ecclesiastics were liable to have their pro- 
rly confiscated, and to be subject to perpetual imprisonment and transport 
tation for life for using in their chapels steeples and bella, and for performing 
funeral service in their charchyards. He likewise proposed to repeal so 
much of the law as provided for the gradual suppression of the Jesuits and 
other monastic bodies resident within the United Kingdom. When he 
stated that by law such men as Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance, 
and the Francescad order to which he belonged, with the Cistercian order 
of Melleraege, ia Ireland, and Mount St. Bernard, in England, and the 
Christian Brethren of the two countries, were now liable to be transported 
for life, and to be worked as convicts, he thought that he had made outa 

sufficient cause for the repeal of such odious and unchristian legislation. 
Sir R. INGLIS conceived this bill to be inteuded to increase the influence 


Mr. 











Charch of England. To come to a just conclusion upon it, it was 
necessary to consider along with it, not only the bill which Mr. | 
Anstey had introdueed for removing ail restrictions in mortmain in fa. | 
vour of Roman Catholics, but also the general condact of the Charch of 
Rome throughout Europe and in this courtry. In the Prassian provinces 
on the Rhine, and in France, the See of Rome had risked the ny pee of 
families by insisting that he children of mixed marriages should be educa- | 
ted in the Roman Catholic faith. That see had also disclosed its aggressive | 
character by recen'ly restoring to its breviary the saint days of those two | 
Popes Gregory VII. and Pius V., of whom the first had excommunicated | 
the Emperor of Germany, Henry LV. ; and the latter our own Queen Eliza- | 
beth for disobedience to the Papal authority. In England, the present 
Pope had dared to usurp the Queen’s authority, and to divide the country 
into new sees ; in Ireland, he had interfered with the operation of the Col- 
Jeges Bill; and in our Australian colonies he had invested the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Sydney with higher rank than the Protestant Bishop 
of Australia. The present bill was a part of the same general system of 
aggression onthe part of the Charch of Rome, and as such he should give 
it bis most decided opposition. It went much further than the bill of Mr. 
Watson, for although it did not directly repeal the declaration of the Bill of 
Rights, it gave a basis to work on for that purpose; He denied the ex- 
istence of any grievance in the prohibilion which prevented Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics from celebrating their religious funeral ceremonies in Pro- 
tesiant chaichyards; but even admitting it to be a grievance, he maintained 
that the remedy for it would be dearly purchased by the violation of peace | 
and order which would ensue if the exbibition of Roman Catholic cere- | 
monies were publicly allowed. Mr. Watson, in his bill, had only permitted | 
the public celebration of Roman Catholic funerals; but this bill would 
legalise Roman Catholic processions in the streets, which at present were 
prohibited evgn in France. Mr. Anstey had told them that as the law now 
stood every Roman Catholic ecclesiastic belongiug to the monastic orders 
was liable to be transported for life to Norfolk Island; but he asked that 
gentleman to stale whether, since 1839, any penalty bad been inflicted on 
any member of the church of Rome, whether regular or secular, on account 
of his religion? The statutes which Mr. Anstey ,soug ht to repeal were 
either obsvlete or had been repealed, or else were regarded as something 
like a security to the established church for the relief given to the Roman 
Catholics in 1829. Suck being the case, he moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 
Mr. H. DRUMMOND also called upon the house to ceject the bill, al- 
though he differed trom Sir R. Inglis on the interference of the charch of 
Rome with respect both to the Irish colleges and the subject of mixed mar- 
riages. This bill gave more than ample toleration to the Roman Catholics 
of this empire, forit would legalize tue doctrine of many Roman Catholics, 
that the Pope had a right to exercise jurisdiction in the affairs of this coun- 
try. In consequence of the denial of this position by some Roman Catholic 
members, he read an address recent!y moved by Mr. John ’OConnell to the 
Pope, ia which, among other absurdities, it was asserted that it was the 
high miss‘on of this prelate to strip oligarchic tyranny and democratic anar- 
chy of their fals pretences, and to make the increase of popular power an 
essential ele:nent in the governmentofevery country. He could not as- 
sent lo any measure which would aggrandize the Ri man Catholic priests, 
who, from tne day when they first assumed temporal power in the reign 
of Constantine, had been in agreater or less degree the Lords over 
God's heritage. He particularly objected to the institutions of the Jesuits, 
and amused the house by reading several of them to show that every 
man was bound to be a mere carcase in the hands of his religious supe- 
rior. Even the cook-boy was to receive the word of the cook as it it 
were the word of his Saviour. 
The Earl of ARUNDEL and SURREY complained that Mr. H. Drum. 
mond had confounded the obedience of the lay brothers of the Jesuits 
with the obedience of all other members of the charch. He also denied 
that the Roman Catholic laity acknowledged the temporal rights of the 
Pope, and proved his dewial by reference to the oaths taken by the 
Roman Catholic members of that house. He likewise denied that the 
late rescript of the Pope respecting the Roman Catholic colleges in Ire- 
and was an interference with an act of Parliament, for the act of Parlia- 
meut founding those colleges was not compulsory. All churches were 
aggressive; and the church of Rome was not more so thanany of its rivals. 
Indeed, he would not give a farthing for a church which was not aggres- 
sive. He then justified therecent Papal division of England into dioceses, 
and said that it was nothing more than had been done by the Wesleyans, 
ey had divided England into districts. With regard to the bill itself 
© would ouly say that we ought not to retainon the statute-book ob- 
solete and insulting penalties. 
m.. H. WALPOLE observed, that if the antiquated statutes of which 
r. Anstey complained reuily did operate, no man would be more 
par | than himself to repeal allof them; but notone of the penalties 
bl isabilities contained in the first six statutes referred to in the pream- 
— this bill now remained unrepealed. He also argued that the provi- 
po of the act of 1820 ought to be allowed to remain in full force, in 
pon to put an end to all further sectarian contests. He thought that, on 
Outen of the public peace, it would be inexpedient to allow the Roman 
os oucs to exercise the rights and ceremonies of their church in public 
a tate. on that account he should resist any material alteration in the 
grant corge III. He was also of opinion that it would be unwise to 
Gail to the monastic orders of the Roman Catholic religion, and espe- 
thir 2 to the Jesuits, introduction and indulgence in this kingdom. Two- 
obj 8 of the bill were useless,and the remaining third decidedly 

Jectionable. 

Sir G. GRE 


of the Charch of Rome in this country, and indirectly to limit that of the | 























to give his support in a fature stage to this part of Mr. Anstey’s measure. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE made afew observations in opposition to the bill, 
contending that it was necessary to resist to the utmost the aggressions 
of the Roman Catholics. ‘ 

Mr. J. O';CONNELL denied that he owed any temporal obedience to 
the Pope or any other foreign sovereign, and likewise that the decision 
of his Holiness on the Irish colleges was any invasion of Her Majesty’s 
temporal authority.. He thought that the celebration of Roman Catholic 
ceremonies in public thoroughfares ought not to be permitted, and would 
willingly vote for the most strin gent provisions against every species of 
religious procession. , ' 

r. NEWDEGATE had heard with great regret the declaration of Sir 
G. Grey that he was ready to repeal the clause in the act of the Ist of 
Elizabeth, for by doing so he would sanction the introduction of a foreign 
power into this country. It made him fear that the Government was ille- 
gally maintaining a secret agent at the Court of Rome. He hoped that the 
settlement of 1829 would not be disturbed, for, if it were, it would rouse 
a spirit in the country which would not soon be allayed. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE did not think the aggressive character of the 
Church of Rome in this country any valid objection to this bill, We 
must look to the zeal, activity, and intelligence of the ministers of the 
Church of England as the best defence of it, and ought to look with jea- 
lousy upon any argument which would induce us to stop religious activi- 
ty by political enactments. The mere fact of certain statues wounding 
the Bara of a portion of our fellow-subjecis, without producing any 
positive good, was, in his opinion, a good reason for their repeal. He 
then entered into a discussion on the bill; first, with reference to the 
statutes which it pro to repeal ; and, secondly, with reference to 
the provisions of the act of 1829. With respect to the clause in the Act 
of Supremacy, he did not think the reasons of Mr. Anstey to be sufii- 
cient to induce the house to go into committee upon it. He considered 
Sir G. Grey to be in error when he stated that the Criminal Law Com- 
missioners had recommended the repeal of the act of Elizabeth, which 
prohibited the introduction iato England of papal bulls, and other su- 
perstitious things, from the see of Rome. As the law now stood, it only 
prohibited the introduction of such bulls as infringed on the due obe- 
dience of the subject to the Queen. If so, the law was not unreasonable, 
and ought not to be abrogated. He thought that we could not with jus- 
tice, after the recognition of the principle which Parliament professed, 
adhere to the entire settlement of 1829. He thought that we ought to 


coasider in committee the provisions of that act, and that we ought to | 


give further liberty, without incurring the risk of violating the public 
peace, to the performance of the religious rites of the Roman Catholic 
religion. He could not make up his mind that it was sound or reasona- 
ble to exclude from the kingdom all persons subjects of Her Majesty, 
on the simple ground that they belonged to one of the religious or- 
ders of the Church of Rome. He thought, however, that a wide dis- 
tinction ought to be drawn between the Jesuits and the other orders 
of that church—for the laws of the Jesuits were not safe, either for civil 
or national secieties. He concluded by expressing his conviction that a 
case had been made out for the further consideration of this bill, and by 
declaring that he should record his vote for its second reading. 

Mr. SHLEL remarked, that by the act of 1829 Roman Catholics were 
excluded from the Chancellorship of Ireland. Thé Lord Cuancellor of 
Eugland had great ecclesiastical patronage, and that might be a good 
reason for excluding a Roman Catholic from that distinguished office ; 
but the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had no such patronage; and he, 
therefore, asked why the Roman Catholic barrister of Ireland should be 
excluded from that honor? This was a practical grievance ; for it had 
prevented the late Sir M. O’Loghlen from being elevated to that office ; 
and it might inflict the same injury upon Lord Chief Baron Wolfe and 
Mr. Baron Pigott, who were both Roman Catholics, from a similar honor. 
He considered it his duty to vote for the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. GOULBURN discoverod in the speech of Mr. Sheil an additional 
proof of the danger of tampering with the settlement of 1829, He warn- 
ed the house of the danger which it was incurring by unnecessarily 
alarming the people on this important question. 

The house divided. For the second reading, 168; against it, 135 ; 
majority, 33. 

CRIMES AND OUTRAGES (IRELAND.) 


The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said, as there was no question before | 


the house, he wished to state that a bill of great importance, respecting 
crimes and outrages in Ireland, had yesterday been brought up from the 
Commons and read a first time. He now gave notice that to-morrow 
(Wednesday) he should move that it be read a second time pro forma, 
taking the debate on the next stage, which he should propose to fix ior the 
following day. 

Lord STANLEY thought it highly desirable that noble lords sliould have 


full opportunity of expressing their sentiments On the measure, 


The same noble lord presented a petition from Bridgenorth, as we under- 


stood, praying that the law might be enforced against those Roman Ca- 


tholic priests who denounced persons from the altar. 
THE COURT OF ROME.—THE EARL OF MINTO. 


House of Lords, Deeember 14th. 

Lord STANLEY said, J rise, pursuant to the notice which I have given 
for the purpose of calling your lordships’ attention to the continued 
absence from this country of the Lord Privy Seal, and I also ac- 
knowledge that I have no intenticn of concluding with any motion, 
unless the rules of order observed in this house should render it necessary 
for me to submit to your consideration some distinct proposition or other. 
In the first place, my lords, I have to observe that the mere ab- 
sence from England of any person holding so high a situation as that now 
occupied by the Earl of Minto is of itself a sufficient ground for the observa- 
tions which I am about to make. But it canhut have escaped the notice of 
every one who hears me that that necessity is very much increased b 
the existiug condition ot this country. The absence of Lord Minto woul 
I think, call for amiadversion even if the state of the United Kingdom had 
not been such to render it necessary to call Parliament together at an 
unusaal season of the year. 

Your lordships are, of course, quite aware, that there exists a general ex- 
pectation and belief that the government intend to establish diplomatic rela- 
tior detweon the Crown of England and the see of Rome, and the persua 
sic also that the mission of Lord Minto to Italy is intimately connected 
v hthatintention. Now [request it to be understood that I express no 

-sinion as to the difficulties which in point of law ought to be removed 

tthe purpose of enabling the Government to establish diplomatic rela- 
ious} between this country and the temporal Sovereign of the Roman 
States. I repeat that lexpress no opinion; bat I say this, that I see Par- 
liament assembled, and I find it reported that a noble Lord who has a seat 
in the other house, and who is entrusted by her Majesty with the conduct 
of foreign affairs, has stated that the Earl of Minto has not been entrusted 
with any diplomatic mission to the Courtof Rome. What I understand 
that answer to mean is this, that Lord Minto has not been sent to the 
Court of Rome as the accredited Minister of England, and that he has 
not been invested with any diplomatic functions. The belief in this 
coantry is—no matter whether the report be true or false—the belief 
here is that though Lord Minto may not be engaged In any direct nego- 
ciation, yet that one portion of his business in Rome is to ascertain 
what the feeling of that Court is with respect to the contemplated es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations between the Crown of England and 
the Pope. Although the opinion which I have stated is the prevailing 
sentiment in England, on the continent I believe that a very different 
opiaion is generally entertained, I think, looking, at the circumstances 
of the case, I may assume that Lord Minto is not a casual traveller in 
Italy—that he is not going about the continent merely for his own 
amusement, I will not suppose heis absent on account of pleasure, for 
that would be to suppose that he is culpably neglecting his duty. "It 
is impossible to doubt that he is at the present moment in some capacity 
or other the representative of the British Government. 

Now, | ask of that Government—that which Parliament has a right to 








prevails; that the consequences of thisJare exaggerated hopes in some 
quarters and exaggerated apprehensions in others. The whole coun 

is considered to be in a state of ferment. It is natural therefore that 
England we shou!d feel strongly anxious. We all know that under the 
guidance of the present Pontiff, various schemes of political are 
afloat, to which some persons give their assent more or less reluctant 
more or less willingly. What may be the objects or ultimate inten’ 
of these parties it is not for me to say. If the object of these changes be 
directed to what is called the independence of Italy, and if all the facts 
could be brought fully under our view, we might be able to form some 
jadgment—so far as they have taken place, and so far as they are confined 
to alterations in the internal administration of affairs in that country— 
whether by an increase of the sovereign or the popular authority, so far 
as that movement goes, it seems to me to assume a purely inte aspect, 
which condition wholly and in every possible respect removes it out of 
that class of political events with whisk this country can in the sli 
degree interfere. But it is also supposed that for various purposes a ge- 
ueral federal union is contemplated amongst the different states of S 
north of Italy. Ifany such project exist as that, or if there be any project 
afluat which could in any degree affect our commercial interests, there 
can be no doubt whatever that such a project ought to be most attentively 
watched by the Government of England—it is their duty—but that that 
duty is justly performed by such a mission as that of Lord. Minto, I 

deny. If there be a confederation going forward with ulterior a eaeat 
views, that also may demand the serivus and anxious attention of the 
Government, but I should think that the last course which a British mi- 
aistry ought to puraue would be to give such projects any support or 
encouragement whatever. We hear of the independence of Italy—if that 
means that no foreign ft tag at present removed by geographical situation 
from the confines of Italy should or ought to have any concern im the 
atfairs’ of that country—I say that that isa principle which ought to be 
steadily resisted. As far as I know, Lord finto as not been sent out as 
an accredited Minister to the Pope, or to any Suvereign Prince in any 
part of Italy; yet being the pi i ged of the British Government he - 
may compromise this country his acts, by his words’ by his general 
conduct. I think therefore we have aright to inquire what are his func- 
tions and what are his instructions. 

The public journals have rg {son me with all the information which 
on this subject | possess, and | learn from them that upon more than one 
occasion, and, more especially, that during a procession at Rome at which 
great numbers were assembled with flags and banners emblematical of 
the independence of Italy, the British Minister being called upon by the 
people who stopped ia front of his hotel, did appear in answer to their 
cries—that he was by then called on and recognized, not as Lord Minto 
in his private or personal capacity, but as the representative of the Bri- 
tish Government; that he did present himself at the balcouy; that he 
took off his hat and waved it, shouting vivas for the independence of 
Italy. I trast the noble marquis will be able to state that there is no 
foandation for this report. 1f Lord Minto had been a private person 
travelling for his own amusement, even then such a course of proceeding 
in any British subject would have been an imprudent and impertinent 
intermeddling. But in this case it was quite different; he was ostensibly 
aud avowedly the agent of the British Government, and the proceeding 
was taken as conveying the sentiments and opinions entertained by his 
colleagues, by the Government, and by England. For a man in his cir- 
cumstances to take any part whatever in the movement that was going 
on, bat above all, to lend the sanction of his name, end still more the 
sanction of his Government to a cry for the independence of Italy, ap- 
pears to me a matter requiring, on the part of the Government, an 
unequivocal denial; or, if denial is impossible, | hope we shall hear from 
the noble marquis that the proceeding was inconsistent with the instruc- 
tions that have been given to Lord Minto, and the views Her Majesty's 
Government entertain of the duty of a person placed in the situation in 
which Lord Minto now stands. The questions I wish to put to the noble 
marquis are these: in the first instance, if any and what provisions have 
been made for the discharge of the duties of the Lord Privy Seal during 
the absence of Lord Minto? next, on the assumption that Lord Minto is 
in [taly upou a mission from the Government, charged with some impor- 
tant instructions to carry out its views, we ought to be distinctly infor- 
med what is the object towards which his instructions point; whether 
he is accredited—not to the Pontiff, for that would be contrary to the 
law, and has keen denied—butto any of the states of Itely, and what are 
the precise fanctions and limits to the authority assigned by the Govern- 
ment to Lord Minto? I wish to ask further, whether the Government is 
prepared to state, on the part of England, that it has nd desir» td inter- 
fere—I do not mean actively or by force—but by its influence and its 
emissaries or agents, in the sligétest degree, with the internal affairs of 
italy, and that form of Government which each particular state has 
thought && vo adopt ? 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE.—I will give the noble lord the ex- 
planation he has asked for in the questions relating to this subject, which 
he has accompanied with some observations. In the first place the noble 
lord has appeared anxious to know on what grounds the noble lord oc- 
cupying the high office of Lord Privy Seal has been absent from his 
place in Parliament during the present short session. I might refer the 
noble lord to other times and other circumstances, in which the Minister 
holding that high official situation has been sent on missions by the 
Government, attended with very ad vantageous results. The noble lord 
must be sufficiently aware of the nature of the duties of the Lord Privy 
Seal to know that although it is a high office in point of rank, yet it is 
not attended by any duties requiring the constant presence of the indi- 
vidual holding it; 10 or 12 years ago, when the noble lord was connected 
with the Government, an inquiry took place into those offices that had 
no duties connected with them, and which might be dispensed with, 
Many of those offices were abolished ; but the office of Privy Seal was 
retained, upon grounds and considerations entirely separate and alien to 
its necessity or the particular duties nominally connected with it. It 
was thought requisite to have a Minister in the Cabinet without the nu- 
merous duties that occupy the attention of most of the other members of 
the Government. 

Under these circumstances, a selection being necessary for this impor- 
tant mission, no clivice was more natural than that of the Lord Privy 
Seal ; and it was made ata time when there was no immediate expecta- 
tion of the assembling of Parliament. But the objection of the noble 
lord rests not only on theindividual selected for the mission, and the office 
held by him, but on the nature of the mission itself for which he was se- 
lected. Now, it was the very nature of that mission which made it parti- 
cularly desirable that it should be entrusted to a noble lord possessing the 
entire confidence of his colleagues, and acquainted with all the recent 
transactions of the Government. 1 haveno hesitation in saying, that a 
view the recent transactions in Italy as events of the highest importance 
to that country, leading, as they may do, to consequences highly advan- 
tageous in themselvesand conducive to the prosperity of each Italian state, 
but, possibly, also mischievous and unfortunate in their nature as they 
may involve the relations of [taly with other countries. That might have 
been a consequence Of the agitation and movement in that country, which 
could not be condemned for exhibiting in each individual state a deter- 
mination to obia 2 reforms, not only long desired by Italy itself but which 
nad been frequently urged uponthe Italian states by the great and friend- 
ly Powers as necessary to the welfare of Italy (hear), and tending to pre- 
serve peace, not onlyof Italy but of Europe. (Hear.) And when r Dace 
reforms had been long resisted and long delayed, the moment at length 
arrived when 4 Spirit of reform, liberal, and it may be hoped temperate in 
is character, but which might become intemperate under certain circum- 
stances, manifested itself, there could not be a juncture when it was more 
important that the friendly advice of Bngland should be given, I do not 
mean aay direct interference for any special object, but a general one; an 
interference calculated to encourage the Governments and people of that 
country in the course in which they are engaged, so far as it is limited to 
the object of internal improvement of each individual state. There could 
not be a sate of things in Which it was more material that Zogland should 


ask—if a necessary office of high rank is to to be allowed for months to 
continue vacant? If we find that the nominal holder of that office who 
does not discharge his duties, be absent from the country at a time like 
the present, Parliament has aright to ask what are the missions with 
which he is entrusted, and what the functions which he is supposed to | 
| perform? It appears to me that the aepect of affairs in Italy is at prese 
| peculiarly important; and [ think it would be satisfactory if 


which it Y did not attack much importance to this bill; for the laws 
, ww & t sought to repeal did not impose any particular grievance on 
. on ann Catholic fe llow-subjects. Still he considered it to be wise 
operate tent to remove from the statute book thuse acts, practically in- 
—- ve, which inspired and kept up religious animosities, and of which 
maleigg nies been actually recommended by the Criminal Law Com- 
the finsli hough he could not go the whole length of the last speaker on 
the seat of the act of 1829, he still thought that within a few years of 
ment; ae of a great question it was not wise to disturb that settle- 


of the bar he was tuerefore not prepared to give his assent to that part 


be represented in Italy, that the actual condition of that country should be 
made kuown \o Engiand through the medium of some person oF the highest 
authority from the situation which he holds, as weil as bis capacity for 
obtaining the information so much desired. (Hear, hear.) I have no hesi- 
tation in telling the noble lord, it he is still anxious on the subject, that 
Lord Minto bas not been a mere traveller in Italy during the last month 

ht! bat that he left this couniry accredited to all the Sovereigns of Italy, with 


we had | the exception ofone, to whom, undoubtedly, by th } as tha 

: : : : : , el 

some statement of the views and intentions with which the Government | jaw is understood, he could not be lonally eseredieal.” (Hear ce ) ' 
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, has sent Lord Minto out. I am not very particularly acquainted with| Lord Minto was instructed to proceed to Italy to communicate with the 


the existiag condition of Italy ; I am not i i m 
> 1 jla prepared to go into any minute | respective Sov ‘ i i 
| details respecting the state of affairs in the north of Italy ; but qhis I be- | : peers ond do'etier thou the Sealy eitvies of Magtand, 




















which proposed to repeal the provisi f th oan es : Ripe. | confining that advice, however, to objects counected with the internal 
Fespect tu the 1e)i0i P provisions of the act of 1839 with | lieve is pretty generally understood, that under the auspices of the! in ant 1 ¢ 
: eligious orders. I = to Ph . § . pice improvement of each state; and further to recommend rudent course 
ing of the bill he must be distin n voting therefore for the second read-| Sovereign Pontitf and of other important personages ia that country a} to each ; comm a prudent c 


etly understood as not pledging himself siate, in order to prevent circumstances advantageous in them- 


state of extreme disquiet and of extraordin: olitics veme Ww | gely iti 
i exir ary political movement aow | selves, both to those states and to Italy at large, from exciting appre- 
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in other Powers, and avert any invasion of tho rights of those 
*owers which, I believe, it is most material should be observed. I hope 
1 have answered that Semere distinctly. Tbe noble lord wil! understand 








that not only is Her Majesty’s Government deeply sensible of the import- 
ance of observing those claims, but that it is most anxious to prevent any | p 
collision which may arise out of excitement and excesses ; I should de: 


precate those collisions as much as the noble lord himself. Lord Minto, 
ander these circumstances, has communicated with the Italian Sovereigns; 
and Lam justified in saying that those Sovereigns have severally expressed 
a cordial satistaction, almost amounting to gratitude, at having had an 
opportunity of receiving from so autPentic a source the advice of Eng- 
land, and of making their views known to it through the same channel. 
I am persuaded the presence of Lord Minto in Italy has tended to mod- 
erate any disposition to excess that might have existed there, and above 
all to preserve that good understanding between the people and the 
Government which is so essential. The noble lord has referred to the 
presence of Lord Minto in Rome ; though he was not uccredited to that 
Court, owing to th« law to which I have alluded, yet I shoud say, it 
would ive bees a great omission if, being in Italy, Lord Minto had not 
to Rome, and made himself acquainted with the position of affairs 

in that state in such a manner as to make the Government accqainted 
with it. Undoubtedly, Lord Minto had resided in Rome, and Her Majes- 
A Government has derived most useful information from his presence. 
he noble lord has further asked me whether I think it desirable a com- 
muuication with the Court of Rome should be legally established by this 
country ; but the noble lord has evaded stating his own opinion on that 


subject. 

Lord STANLEY.—The noble marquis is mistaken; I did not ask that 

uestion. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWN.—It certainly was not part of the ques- 
tion put by the noble lord, buthe introduced the subject into his speech, 
and he would not give any opipion as to whether it is desirable 
there should be a legel communication with the Court of Rome or not. 
On that pointhe evades giving bis opinion, but in replying to the noble 
lord’s observation I intend to express mine (Cheers.) I think it is most 
desirable such a communication should be established. (Cheers.) I ven- 

ture to say it is monstrous, that while this country is represented in 
and has the means of procuring the best information through official 
channels from, every Court and Government in Europe, America, and 
Asia, from all climates and all creeds, there should exist, in the very centre 
of Europe, one state where we have no means of procuring suchintforma- 
tion; that in the centre of Europe there shonld be one Coart, where we 
have no means of communicating to it either information or advice 
(Hear, hear.) And I believe there is not a Court in the world in which 
it would be more useful for this Government to be enabled tc explain the 
nature of its own transactions, and to lay open to that Court, with the 
peculiar sortof influence it possesses, the condition of every part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. (Hear, —) That cannot now be done by law; but I 
thought it only fair, open, and frank, as the noble lord called on me to 
speak directly on the subject, to state explicitly what I feel with regard 
to it. (Hear, hear.) There is only one more remark I am compelled to 
notice. The noble lord has referred to a statement which has appear- 
ed in the newspapers, to the effect that Lord Minto has expressed some 
sentiment on some occasion denoting sympathy with some popular feeling. 
I do not know what the circumstances were; | have received no authen- 
tic account of them, and I really cannot give any answer. But I am sure 
that on any occasion, if any such sympathy has been expresssd by Lord 
Minto, it could only have referred to the internal proceedings of that in- 
dividuai state, and not in any way to the establishment ofa new system 
of Govern ment of the whole of Italy. From its very nature the report 
cannot be contradicted. I presume Lord Minto was present on some 
ublic occasion when cries of different kinds were uttered. I do not 
ow with what qualification the noble lord did or did not sympathise 
with those cries; but of this I am sure, if any authentic statement of the 
fact can be procured, that intimation of opinion given by Lord Minto was 
founded on a desire to premote, by friendly and conciliatory means, the 
improvement of each state of Italy ; and above all to cement the alliance 
between the government and the people, by showing them the import- 
ance of acting with due consideration towards each other, in order to pre- 
vent any interference from without which might endanger existing treat- 
ies, the maintenance of which the great Powers have guaranteed. I hope 
I have answered distinctly all the questions put by the noble lord. 


The following speaks Volumes as tothe condition of Ireland, and the 
necessity for enacting some kind of Coercion Bill: 


IRELAND—UNINSURABLE LIVES. 


* House of Commons. 

The honourable member piesented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons from the chairman of the Crowu Life Insurance Company, stating 
that for some time past it had been with great hesitation that insurance- 
offices had ventured to take risks on the lives of persons resident in Ire- 
land, though very unwilling to exclude such parties from the benefits of 
life insurance, but that the recent murder of the Rev, Mr. Lloyd, whose 
life was insured for £7,000 in English offices, had dvtermined insurance 
offices not to take such risks in future, unless the law should give them 
full indemnity in such cases from the county in which the murder was 
committed. 


—————— 


MONEY CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


From De Bow's New Orleans Commercial Review. 


The financial condition of England has for more than haifa century 
had a sensible influence on the affairs of the world. With those countries 
with which Great Britain has been most connected by commercial rela- 
tions, that influence has been at times intensely felt. Considering the 
mutual dependence existing between that country and our own, an exami- 
nation into the causes of the present crisis there, cannot be uninteresting: 
indeed, a knowledge of them may enable us to form a more correct opin- 
ion on the probable duration of it, and of its effects on our own interests. 

The extraordinary pre-eminence which England has so long enjoyed as 
a commercial nation, may be traced back to the period of the protecto- 
rate; it was then, in 1651, that the famous Navigation Act was adopted— 
afterwards re-enacted at the Restoration. This was the first and most im- 
portant of the laws of England enacted for the protection of British skill 
and industry; and even Adam Smith, the great apostle of free trade, 
admits its salutary influence on the growth and prosperity of the nation. 
A speedy consequence of that act was the triumph of British enterprise 
over that of the Dutch, who had, to that time, for a very long period en- 
joyed a monopoly of the sea. This celebrated act gave the first impulse 
to the foreign commerce of England, and from that time, to within a 
recent period, the sagacious policy of British statesmen uninfluenced by 
dynastic changes, or party distinctions, has been steadily directed to the 
extension of the commercial and manufacturing interest of that country. 
The application of automatic power to manufactures in lieu of manual 
labor, has, within the last half century, made Great Britain as conspicu- 
ous for its superiority in that source of national wealth, as in that of com- 
merce, = “4 ” Fg 

The vast amount of capital required to conduct her commercial and 
manufacturing interests, thus extended over the surface of the globe, has 
| aap led to a system of credit, based on public and private confidence, 

: ut in extent any example that the past or’contemporaneous 
history can furnish. The government, itself, during the American Revo- 
lution, previous to which the national debt was comparatively inconsider- 
able, and the expensive wars which grew out of the French Revolution, 
had to rely on credit, and during twenty years on inconvertible paper, as 
the only means by which its foreign policy could be sustained. Thus 
gradually have national and individual interests combined to create an 
artificial wealth, which so long as confidence in public and private faith 
and ability is sustained, performs to all intents and purposes, and with in- 
comparably greater convenience and economy, the functions of intrinsic 
wealth. The national debt is now between eight and nine hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. The annual interest is not far from twenty-seven 

millions a A portion of this debt constitutes, by law, the capital 
of the Bank of England, except about three millions, which the Bank has 
usually loaned to the government. Although the magnitude of the na- 
tional debt renders its payment, and even any considerable reduction im- 
possible, yet the holders of the stock representing that debt are in the pos- 
session of wealth to the amount of its market value. It is to them, capital, 
as it is to the Bank of England. Thusan element of national debility has 
been converted, by confidence, to means of national greatness unprece- 
Cnet in the oy y . the woe : 

is national debt forms but one item of the illusory w of the 
British people. Commercial credits issued by their joint Shock bean and 
by houses of established reputation, are sent to all countries which have 
surplus products of their soil and industry, and constitute the medium by 
which they make their interchanges. This latter + nanan of credit is based 
on something more than faith, nevertheless confidence is essential to its 
use. Confidence and less than £40,000,000 in coin and bullion constitute 


the basis of the credit system of Britain. The Bank of England whose 
cash liabilities are thirty-six millions, possesses eight millions of this coin 
and bullion to meet them. 

The last accounts from England show that confidence in public and 

rivate securities is much impaired ; the depreciation of the funded debt, 
within a few months, amounts to over sixty millions, and that of other 
current securities to, at least,an equal sum. This is a loss of so much 
wealth or capital to the holders of that debt, and of those securities. 
Commercial failures, to the amount of fifteen millions of pounds, have 
already occurred, and the causes which have led to this disastrous state 
of affairs seem not only to be acting with undiminished intensity, but are 
accumulating power, from the very destruction they have occasioned. 
What, in a time of peace and general prosperity, has occasioned such as- 
tounding calamities ? 
The infallibility of Sir Robert Peel as a financier, and his honesty of 
purpose as a statesman, are, and have been seriously questioned by the op- 
ponents of his singularly vacillating policy : events are showing with how 
much s peaaeiey. 

Lord Ashburton, one of the most practical statesmen of England, has 
recently exposed, and in a most able manner, the fallacy of the restrictions 
in the Bank of England act of 1844: their utter inconsistency with sound 
and generally admitted principles and well known laws which govern 
currency ; and the present monetary crisis in England will, in the sequel, 
show how far the ex-Premier is responsible for the calamities which now 
afflict his country. By the “ Peel restrictions,” the Bank in a time of 
pressure may become an engine of destruction, and by becoming so, may 
even destroy itself. It is, however, by no means certain that any policy 
the Bank could have adopted, withowt the “ Peel restrictions,” would have 
averted the crisis : therefore, it is not just to ascribe it to the Bank, or to 
the errors of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Bill. It is not a deficiency of curren- 
cy but rather of capital, which causes the pressure: therefore, any in- 
crease of issues of the Bank would inevitably and immediately lead to a 
corresponding diminution of its capital; that is, its reserve of coin and 
bullion. On this point there seems to be a singular degree of misappre- 
hension among writers on this subject, in England and this tery 6 
Yet the distinction between capital and currency is most manifest. In 
his speeches in 1844, on the renewal of the Bank charter, Sir R. Peel con- 
demned, in no measured terms, the “ Bank restriction act” of 1797 ; yet no 
one should have known better than he, that the act was forced on Mr. | 
Pitt by irresistible circumstances, resulting from the foreign policy of the | 
Government—a policy which Sir Robert Peel has, on more than one occa- | 
sion, publicly approved. It would seem that either Sir Robert Peel did 
not understand the financial question involved on that occasion, or that he 
was insincere in expressing his condemnation of that act. That he has 
often evinced a remarkable suppleness in placing himself on the popular 
side, on all questions, cannot be doubted ; hence the opinion of his adver- 
saries that he preferred popularity to truth, and distinction and power to 
honorable retirement and the consciousness of having performed his 








duty. 

The — mania in England in 1844, ’45, and ’46, was Railway specu- 
lation. The remarkable success of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, made in 1830, had, up to 1845, induced similar undertakings. in- 
volving an expenditure of seventy-five millions sterling. All, or nearly 
all, of the Railways made during this period of fifteen years, proved to be 
goodinvestments. They had absorbed for their completion some five mil- 
lions annually of the capital of the country; and it is but reasonable to 
suppose that sum formed buta part of the profits realized from foreign 
commerce during the same sete; consequently, no derangement of the 
monetary affairs of the country was occasioned. 

But in 1844, ’45, and /46, the effects of these successful investments of 
capital were sufficiently manifested to create alarm in the minds of in- 
telligentmenin England. Parliament was, during these years, inundated 
with petitions for Railway charters, involving outlays of capital to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of millions of pounds sterling. It was popular to grant 
them, as it was popular in this country, from 1832 to 1837, to enact Bank 
charters by our State Legislatures, in order, as it was said, to aid the Gene- 
ral Government to establish “a better currency.” If one will imagine all 
the applications for Bank charters during that period to have been made to 
one legislative body, he may form some idea of the British Parliament in 
the years 1844, 45 and ’46. Sir Robert Peel, during nearly all this event- 
ful period, was the master-spirit, whose word was law. Hence he is, toa 
great extent, responsible for the consequences which are following the im- 
prudent iegislation of those years. 





To oppose the importunities of railway projectors, would have been to | 
jeopard place and power. Six thousand miles of railways were author- | 
ized to be constructed on that little island during those three years, the | 
average cost of which per mile, was estimated at £35,000, involving an | 
expenditure of over two hundred millions of pounds! It was intended | 
that they should be completed in from three to five years. Adopting the 
longest as the average time of their completion, it would require forty mil- | 
lions, or $200,000,000 annually for these investments, The amount thus 
expended during the year ending on the 1st October last, was £41,500,000. | 

Vow, assuredly it requires but a very limited knowledge of Political | 
Economy, to perceive at a glance that an annual diversion of capital from 
the ordinary channels in which it had been employed, to an extent ex- 
ceeding the total amount of the coin of a country, must cause an extra- 
ordinary roe quamaees of those interests, to sustain which it had been | 
previously used. 

The Government was not unadvised of these inevitable consequences. 
Prudent men, in and out of Parliament, warned them in vain of the 
threatened danger; but it seems that even the Directors of the Bank of 
England remained ina state of somnolency, and saw not the dark cloud 
which portended the devastating storm until the tempest aroused them. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review, in 1846, thus alludes to this subject: 

“It appears there are now in progress, and sanctioned by Parliament, 
5800 miles of Railway, to complete which, and bring them into operation, 
will absorb at least two hundred millions of pounds. Most of the compa- 
nies promise the completion of their enterprises in three years, but, al- 
lowing for engineering casualties and unforeseen causes of delay, there is 
no reason to suppose any of them will require over five years, assuming, 
of course, that the necessary capital and labor will be forthcoming. The 
annual capital, therefore, necessary to effect this, will be £40,000,000. 
Such is the sum which must be taken yearly from the surplus savings of 
British industry for the next five years if these oe are to be realized. 
There is no escape from this astownding inference. e say nothing of the 
amount of British capital promised to foreign Railways, which, however, 
is not inconsiderable. ¢ 

“ Those who are best acquainted with public finances, and the laws 
which regulate money and labor, regard the consequences of such a yearly 
demand with serious apprehension.” 

That the crisis so clearly predicted has occurred sooner than it other- 
wise would, the causes being aggravated by the partial failure of the grain 
crop, and almost total loss of that of the potato, in 1846, cannot be ques- 
tioned; yet it was unavoidable. The deficiency of food rendered neces- 
sary the exportation of about twelve millions sterling of coin, which was 
equal to about one fourth of the whole metallic basis of the currency. 
This alone was sufficient to produce great commercial distress. The ex- 
portation of a similar proportion of the specie now in the United States, 
within the same voc oh would probably cause a suspension of specie pay- 
ments by more than half the Banks of the Union, including nearly all 
those of New York and New England, whose cash liabilities so very far 
exceed their specie. ; 

It is true, legislators have passed laws making a suspension of specie 
payments highly penal, while at the same time they sanction and en- 
courage a mixed currency of paper and coin, in the proportion of three to 
one ; yet it is certain that the paper currency so constituted may at times, 
from causes beyond the control of the issuers, becomé inconvertible! Thus, if 
it were necessary for us to import thirty millions of dollars of food or mer- 
chandize in one year more than usual, and there were no corresponding 
increase of the exports, the difference must be paid in coin: in such case 
the danger of a suspension would be imminent—an act of Providence, or 
perhaps an act of Congress, would be the cause. This proves nothing 
against the sound policy of a judicious and well regulated credit system, 
which in truth is indispensable; it only shows that, like our system of 
government, and all other human inventions, no matter how perfect, it is 
occasionally accompanied by evils, but which are amply compensated by 
the benefits which it permanently confers. : ‘ 

Our State legislators may well be excused for errors and inconsisten- 
cies, when similar incongruities have been sanctioned by the distinguished 
ex-Premier of England, in his Bank Bill of 1844. 

The recent changes in the protective policy of that country, no matter 
how wise that policy may be, are doubtless exercising some influence. 
Interests of magnitude grew up under the fostering care of government, 
which the present system has doubtless seriously injured, and has conse- 
cma | caused great loss of capital. The most remarkable departure 
from the policy which was so rigidly adhered to by British statesman dur- 
ing two centuries, was the adoption by Parliament, in 1833, of the Negro 
Emancipatio. Act. It was then that fanaticism and party calculations 
triumphed over the interests of the country, and indeed, as time is deve- 
loping, over the cause of humanity, in whose name that monstrous wrong 
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was perpetrated. That transaction increased the national debt £20,000- 
000, inflicted losses on British merchants and italists to more 
than double that enormous sum. Some of the failures which have re- 
cently astounded the world, may trace their cause, in no small degree, to 
the effects of that suicidal act. 

The withdrawal, then, of so large an amount of capital from trade and 
manufactures for the construction of railways, is the immediate and over- 
whelming cause of the present financial crisis in England—the severity 
of which is the greater, from the effects of the other causes alluded to. 

The question naturally presents itself, when will this crisis end? It is 
clear the cause must first cease: the railway expenditures must be arrest- 
ed, or those works must be completed by the aid of Government, by means 
of which the surplus capital of other countries may be obtained. Objec- 
tionable in many respects as such a measure may appear, it cannot be 
avoided without producing evils of alarming magnitude, including the 
suspension of cash payments by the Bank of ‘England. 

fforts to arrest the railway expenditures have so far proved unavail- 
ing; and it does not seem probable that those works can be arrested, so 
long as the necessary capital can, by any means, be obtained. It appears, 
also, that the mnetlniete of Liverpool have recently applied to Govern- 
ment for a relaxation of the restrictions on the circulation of the Bank of 
England, and for such relief as was granted to the merchants of London 
in 1793—namely, by the Government advancing to commercial houses, 
on good security, some five millions of pounds, Exchequer bills; and it is 
asserted that these propositions have not been favorably received by the 
ministry. It is well, a to recur to the precedent on which this 
latter proposition was ? 

In 1793 there was a financial pressure of great severity, ascribed, at the 
time, to many causes, but all widely differing from those now producin 
similar consequences, which threatened the existence of all the principa 
houses of London: many, indeed, succumbed. The Bank of England 
being alarmed, as at present, for its own safety, refused all aid. It was 
then Mr. Pitt agreed to loan five millions sterling of Exchequer bills to 
merchants, on good security, and Parliament sanctioned the measure. 
The immediate ‘consequence was the restoration of confidence, and not 
half the amount was asked for, nor was there a shilling lost by the Gov- 
ernment, of the amoudt loaned. Although this measure was objected to 
on sound financial, as well as constitutional grounds, yet its success si- 
lenced all opposition. It proved by its effects what was before but little 
understood—how important an element of national prosperity is confi- 

ence. 

Whether the adoption of such a measure now, would be productive of 
similar results, is very questionable. The advance of such a sum would 
be but equal to six weeks’ railway investments, after which a further ad- 
vance of exchequer bills would probably again be necessary. Those se- 
curities are now at a discount, and there is reason to apprehend a defi- 
ciency in the annual revenue of the a of over £5,000,000. : 

It is also proposed, by some, that gold shall cease to be a measure of 
value and medium of domestic exchange, and that Government notes 
shall be substituted. Anti-gold leagues are being formed, to carry this 
project into effect. If they succeed, it will inevitably lead to repudiation 
of public and private debts, to an extent equal to the depreciation of such 
a substitute—which would necessarily be very great. 

The Government may well consider, before it ventures to act on the 
various plans of relief suggested. On the other hand, if such relief be 
granted, it can be but temporary—inasmuch as whatever lessens the pres- 
sure of the money market, will facilitate the investment of capital in rail- 
ways, and thereby augment the evil which it would seek to alleviate. 

On the other hand, if no relief be granted, and these troubles be left to 
work their own cure, the failure of Banks, Bankers, Merchants and Manu- 
facturers will continue, until few will be left standing ; hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons dependent on their daily labor for their subsistence, will 
be deprived of work ; and social evils, of which in this country we can form 
but a feeble conception, will afflict the land, and perhaps endanger the sta- 
bility of the Government itself. 

The Economist, an English commercial periodical, conducted with 
much ability, suggests as a remedy for the existing troubles, the issue of 
one pound notes. It assumes that such an issue by the Bank of England 
would, within a year, bring into the coffers of the Bank twenty millions of 
the thirty million sovereigns supposed to be in circulation in the King- 
dom; that two-thirds of that sum might be used as capital of the Bank 
secured by an equal amount of Government securities, adding that much 
to the active capital of the country ; the other third to be retained in gold 
in the vaults. If this were a’ correct calculation as to the amount of gold 
which would be exchanged for one pound notes, it is obvious the plan of 
the Economist would add but about £.13,000,000 to the available capital of 
the country, equal to four months’ investments in railways ; and it is esti- 
mated one year would be necessary to effect the change, en four 
months’ railway investments would be equal to the whole amount. It 
seems more reasonable to believe, under existing circumstances, that not 
more than ten millions of sovereigns would be thus withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and that consequently the extent of the relief from that measure 
would not exceed, during one yeer, £7,000,000; while, during the same 
period, forty millions of capital would be required for railways. That 
the measure proposed by the Economist is good to a very limited extent, 
cannot be doubted ; and that the popular prejudice which theoretical econo- 
mists had created against the pound notes—to which Mr. Peel, in 1819, 
with his characteristic pliancy, lent himself—should be discarded, is un- 
questionable : the condition of the currency in England in 1825, and the 
effects of the stringent measures adopted for its reform, then sufficiently 
proved it. 

But we must be allowed to differ from the Economist, in another respect. 
It says in the number of October 2: ‘“ We have had an experience of 
twenty years more, during which the whole system of our banking 
and Banks has been greatly improved, and the principle has become uni- 
versally admitted, and proved by experience, that Bank notes against 
which a certain reserve of coin is held, the remainder being represented by 
interest bearing securities as a guaranty for their convertibility, form a 
currency in every respect as efficient and safe as coinitself.” This is true 
in times of prosperity and under ordinary commercial revulsions ; but it 
unquestionably is not true on emergencies like the present. Unless the 
“interest bearing securities” are at all times, and under all circumstances, 
convertible into gold, the issues based on them are not as safe as coin 

ost, if not all, English writers on this subject, are influenced to a sin- 
gular degree by the peculiar condition of the capital and currency of their 
country. In treating of principles, this often leads them into remarkable 
inconsistencies. Thus, they always speak of their Government securities 
as the equivalent of gold—as the basis of the circulation of Bank notes; 
and yet within three years these securities have diminished in value over 
eight hundred millions of dollars! and all the world knows that a politi- 
cal revolution would probably annihilate the whole. ar 

Sir Robert Peel is opposed, in principle, to the Bank of England issuing 
one pound notes; yet he sees nothing wrong in that institution issuing 
fourteen millions of pounds sterling of notes of larger denomination, with- 
out being obliged, or even expected, to retain as much as one pound in 
gold for its redemption ! ‘ 

In 1810, during the suspension of cash payments by the bank of Eng- 
land, when the celebrated report of the bullion committee was ma‘e to Par- 
liament, in which the existence of an excessive paper circulation, and its 
injurious effects on the interests of the country wage demonstrated, and 
preparations for a resumption of cash payments recommended, Mr. Vansit- 
tart, afterwards Lord Bexley, on behalf of the Government, yom ee its 
adoption, and proposed in opposition the following remarkable resolution, 
which was adopted by overwhelming majorities of both Houses. 


“ Resolved, That the promissory notes of the Bank of England have hith- 
erto been, and are at his time, held to be equivalent to the legal coin of 
this realm.” ; ' 

At the time of the adoption of this resolution, the current rat of pes in 
London, in Bank of England notes, was £4 16 0 the ounce ! swans one 
then, may occuragain. But let us hope, that whatever may = e — 
of the calamities to which Britain may be exposed, from the seemingly 
irresistible causes which are now prostrating the energies, the abe ee and 
commercial character of her people, she may be enabled to —— t my ; 
and that in no event the example of the Parliament 1810 will be deemed a 


precedent worthy of her imitation.—De Bow’s Commercial Review. 
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DR. HAMPDEN—PROTEST OF THE BISHOPS. 


ing i en place in reference 
The following important correspondence has taken p 
to the cppetenenmat of Dr. Hampden to the 5ee of Hereford :— 
4 Bishops of the Church of England, 
feel it our duty to represent to your Lordship, a head ' Her mares y's 
Government, the apprehension and alarm which have et. a in 
the minds of the clergy by the rumoured nomination to the See of Here 
ford of Dr. Hampden, in the soundness of whose doctrine the University 
of Oxierd has affirmed, by a solemn decree, its want of confidence. 4 
“We are persuaded that your Lordship does not know how deep a2 


“My Lord,—We, the undersigne 
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revails on this subject, and we consider ourselves to be 
" discharge of our ey duty both to the Crown and 
, when we respectfully but earnestly express to your Lord- 
our conviction that if this appointment be completed, there is the 

eatest danger both of the interruption of the e of the Church, and 
er the disturbance of the confidence which it is most desirable that the 
- and laity of the Church should feel in every exercise of the Royal 
clergy macy, especially as regards that very delicate and important par- 
ticular the nomination to vacant sees. 

‘ “* We have the houour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient faithiul servants. 

C. WinToN, 
Cur. Bancor, 
G. RocHeEster, 
J. H. Gtocester anv Bristot, 
A. T. CuichestER, 
LY, Samu. Oxon. 

“ To the Right Hon. the Lord Jobn Russell, &c.” 


“‘Chesham-place, Dec. 8, 1847. 





neral a feelin 
ering only in th 
to the Chureb 


C. J. Lonpos, 
J. Lincoty, 
CARLISLE 
Bat AN p Waxts, 


‘“ Lords, 7 A 4 
by A A Lordshi s on the subject of the nomination of Dr. Hampden to 
the See of Hereford. : 

«] observe that your Lordships do not state any want 
your part 
refer me toa 
founced upon 

* Since the 


decree of the University of Oxford passed 11 years ago, and 
lectures delivered 15 years ago. ‘ 

date of thatdecree Dr. Hampden has acted as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. The University of Oxford, and many Bishops, as I am 
told, have required certificates of attendance on his lectures before they, 
proceeded to ordain candidates who had received their education at Ox 
ford. He has likewise preached sermons, for which he has been honour- 
ed with the approbation ofseveral pesieece of our Church. 

“Several months before 1 named Dr. Hampden to the Queen for the 
Sso of Hereford, I signified my intention tothe Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and did not receive from him any discouragement. : 

“In these circumstances, it appears to me that should | withdrew my 
recommendation of Dr. Hampden, which has been sanctioned by the 
Queen, I should virtually assent to the doctrine that a decree of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is a perpetual! ban of exclusion against a clergyman of 
eminent learning and irreproachable life, and that, in fact, the supremacy 
which is now by law vested in the Crown is to be transferred to a major- 
ity of the members of one of our Universities. 

“Nor should it be forgotten, that many of the most prominent among 
that majority have since joined the Communion of the Church of 
Rome. : ; : 

“| deeply regret the feeling that is said to be common among the 
clergy on this subject. But I cannot sacrifice the reputation of Dr. 
Hampden, the rights of the Crown, and what I believe to be the true 
interests of the Church, to afeeling which I believe to be founded on mis- 
apprehension and fomented by prejudice. — : Y ; 

“ At the same time I thank your Lordships for an interposition which 
I believe to be intended for the public benefit. 

“[ have, &c., 
“J, RUSSELL. 
“To the Right Rey. the Bishops of London, Winchester, Lincoln, &c.” 
= ae 


Summary. 


The great Swedish chemist Berzelius, is so dangerously ill, that his friends 
despair of his life.— It is said that the late Elector of Hesse has left behind 
him a private fortane of £4,600, sterling.—On) the 6th instant there were 
487 shipsin Sunderland barbour, the largest number ever known at one 
time.—A “ Beef Association” hasbeen established at Montrose. They 
advertise ‘* boiling pieces” at 4 1-2d per lb, and “ steaks” at 5d.—Mr. 
Humble, charged with forgeries to the amonnt of £10,000 at Sunderland, 
has, it is said, been captured at Leghorn.—The Corporation of Bristol 
is about to purchase the property of the Bristol Dock Company, and lower 
the rates on shipping.—lIt is officially announced that the King of Naples 
has commuted the sentence of those condemned to death for implication 
in the Calabrian and Sicilian insurrection.—The Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land is slowly recovering from severe illness. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland continues alarmingly ill.—Mr. David Salomons, of the Hebrew per- 
suasion, has been elected an alderman of London, in the room of Alderman 
Wood, who has been gazetted a bankrupt.--Her Majesty's steamer Cor- 
morant, Commander B. Seymour, anchored at Spithead on the 3rd inst. 
with a freight of 1,700,000 dollars from the Pacific, and diamonds from Baha. 
—On the Ist of January a reduction will be announced by the Austrian, 
Government, on the duties on raw cotton, sugar, and other colonial produce. 
—Dr. Walsh having declined, in consequence of advanced age, the office of 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, the Pope has bestowed the 
archiepiscopal mitre on Dr. Wiseman. The usual despatch from Rome is 
on its way to England.—Miss Aldersey, from Essex, bas devoted her lime 
and frrtune to the conversion of the Chinese. Twice a week she receives 
all the poor, afflicted, and diseased, to whom she furnishes medicine and 
comforts. Sheis now permanently settled at Ningpo.—The directors of 
the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, have succeeded in securing the 
services of Mr. Emerson, the distinguished American author, to deliver a 
course of lectures during the months of February and March next.—Mr. 
Stephenson, the English engineer, has arrived in Vienna, and had several 
conferences with M. Negrelli on the construction of the projected canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez. They were expected shortly to set out togeth- 
er for Egypt.—The Lords of the Treasury have awarded the sum of £8600 
to be distributed as gratuities to the officers and crews of the 47 men-of-war 
and other vessels of the navy employed in the relief service on the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland, as compensation for wear and tear of clothes, and for 
extra exertions.—The Prince de Joinville atrived in Paris on the 8th in- 
ttant, from the Mediterranean, having relinquished the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet in consequence of bad health. He has for some time 
past suffered severely from liver complaint, and it is said that his health is 
somuch broken that he will not be able to goany more to sea. 

gp 


Downine street, Dec. 7.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
T. W. C. Murdoch, C. A} Wood, and F. Rogers, Esqs., to be Commission- 
ers for superintending the sale and settlement of the waste lands of the 
Crown in the British colonies, and the conveyance of emigrants thither. 


Wuitruatt, Dec. 13.—The Queen has been pleased,'by letters patent 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom to nominate, constitute, and 


sonatas Charles Buller, Esq., to be a Poor Law Commissioner for Eng- 
and. 


Cotontat AprointMENts.—The following appointments were gazetted 
on Tuesday: Dec. 13.—James Brooke, Esq., to be Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief in and over the island of Labuan and its dependencies ; 
Samuel George Bonham, Esq., to be Governor in Chief in aud over the 
island of Hong Kong and its dependencies ; and George Rennie, Esq., to 
be Governor and Commander in Chief in and over her Majesty’s settle- 
ments in the Falkland Islands and their dependencies. 

—= = 
. Osituary.—We announce with painful regret the death of the eminent 
chambers in the Albany, London, Lieut-General Sir Charles D’Albiac, col- 
onel of the 4th Dragoons, which regiment he joined in 1793, and never held 
& commission in any other.—On the 10th inst., Mr. Justice Burton, the 
senior Puisne judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin.—M. Tschann 
the Swiss chargé d'affaires at the French court, died suddenly in Paris on, 
the 6th instant.—Mr. Murphy, the successful weather prophet, died last 
week.—The parish priest of Ballinamore, the celebrated Father Maguire, 


of almost European fame as a controversialist. 
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—I have had the honour to receive a representation signed ; 


of confidence on ! 
in the soundness of Dr. Hampden’s doctrine. Your Lordships ! 


oOkseller and publisher, Mr. G. B. Whittaker.—On the 8th inst., at his 





—The promulgation of Mr. Papineau’s seditious address to the 
Huntingdon, will be productive of the best effects by, exhibit- 
oyal people of Canada, and to her Majesty’s government, the 
Pi, ary designs of that incurable and impracticable man. Not con- 
nt with once embroiling his country in civil war and bloodshed, from 
ued by the defeat and dispersion of his dupes, 
“ ‘ ight from St. Charles—he now returns, once 

ore tokindle the torch of discord and to reopen those wounds which were 
onsible Governments he considers adelusion and 


a cheat; and he has no other remedy for the pretended ills of his country 
thana return to that baneful system of agitation and treason which 
brought about the rebellion of 1837 and all its miserable consequences. 
Mr. Papineau says : 

All that I demanded in the House in 1837, with so large a majority of 
my colleagues, supported as we were by an equal proportion in the mass 
of the pommitien Ltonant again in 1847, and believe that it is impossible 
that there can be contentment as long as these just demands shall be un- 
satisfied. By some of them we claimed an absolute control, by the 
representatives, over all duties leviedin the Province. It was, of all the 
rights appertaining to the Colonies, the most ynaty established by the 
authority of jurists, as well as by colonial history. The Union has taken 
it from us. y then delay to complain of the Union; It was desired that 
the same body should have an éfficient control over the public function- 
aries, by the establishment of an independent tribunal, with power to 
judge them, punish them, dismiss them, in all cases of incapacity, abuse 
of power, prevarications, proved against any of them, and for the reason 
‘that the authority which had partially chosen an accused functionary 
| could not impartially choose his jud es, it desired that they should be elective. 
To establish the permanency of judges, without by the same act creating 
a tribunal competent to punish them in proven cases of misconduct, is to 
deprive the country of the last feeble and insufficient protection left to it 
by the right of the Executive to displace them when the excess of their 
wrongs shall have been sufficiently established by the representatives! 
In the election of the second chamber, which would have constituted 
this tribuna!, a principle of harmony with the representative branch 
would have been found which would have caused to cease the perpetual 
scandal which has constantly existed between that which was named by 
and for England, to which alone belongs the honour or disgrace of what 
| Legislative Councils have been. 

Here then are demanded the repeal of the union of the two provinces ; 
an elective legislative council, and the revival of the stupendous agitation 
in the gross, embraced in the Ninety-two Resolutions. What right has 
Mr. Papineau, or auy other agitator, to demand that the members of the 
Legislative Council shall be elected? That is no part of the British consti- 
tution; it is a principle unknown tothe English theory and practice of 
government, and cannot and will not, as he perfectly well knows, be 
yielded. Why then does he call for such impracticable mutations and 
organic changes, but for the purpose of reproducing discord? The form 
and abstract of the British constitution England gives to her colonies— 
she can give them nothing more, and surely that constitution ought to 
be good enough for Mr. Papineau. 

It is impossible to read this address and not perceive the treasonable 
designs of the writer. If his party gain the majority and follow his ex- 
ample and instructions, the couftry is carried back to 1837 and must 
pass through a similar ordeal. Let then the loyal men of Canada de- 
cide by their votes whether they will have a continuance of their pre- 
sent ‘ranquillity and prosperity or a repetition of the civil war and blood. 
shed which desolated the country when the baneful influence of this 
same Mr, Papineau prevailed eleven years ago. 

What acommentary is this address on the Union, Responsible govern- 
ment and all the nostrums invented by Lord John Russell and the Whigs. 
We hope Sir Francis Head will write a pamphlet on it. 
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THE CAUGHNAWAGA CANAL. 


In the anxiety of the people of Canada to find new outlets to the sea, 
a route has la tely been devised which promises many and superior ad- 
vantages. This route is one, which by means of a canal shall take ves- 
sels from the St. Lawrence, at the point of Lake Louis, a little above 
Montreal, to Lake Champlain; then passing through Lake Champlain as 
far as Burlington, or to Whitehall, and thus gain the sea, either by ‘the 
Hudson at New York, or the railroads at Boston. As that part of the 
St. Lawrence called Lake Louis is but a little above Lachine, which 
latter place is a suburb of, and is connected with Montreal by a railway, 
it is thought that by bringing down the trade of the west to this point 
the capital of Canada will gain important advantages. An inspection of 
the map certainly favours this idea, and presents the novel and extraordi- 
nary fact of the possibility of a vessel sailing from Chicago, passing 
through the great lakes and the Canada canals to near Montreal, then 
diverging to Lake Champlain and by that sheet of water reaching Bur- 
lington‘or Whitehall without breaking bulk! And should the state of 
New York think proper to enlarge the Whitehall canal to Troy, to the 
size of the Canadian canala, the Chicago vessel might continue her route 
to the city of New York itself!!| Now the distance to be excavated to 
make the Caughnawaga canal—that is to say the canal from Lake Louis 
on the St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain—scarcely extendstwenty miles, 
and the country, furthermore, is level and therefore favourable for the 
excavation having abundant water for summit level. 

But the Ogdensburg railroad—now in the course of censtruction, and 
which diverges from St. Lawrence towards the United States at a point 
much higher up the contemplated Caughnawaga——will, it can be readily 
supposed, be injurious to the Caughnawaga, and to Mc ntreal itself. 

To point all this out, to discourage the Montreal capitalists from mak- 
ing investments in this Ogdensburg railroad, and to encourage them to 
adopt: and complete forthwith the Caughnawaga canal, is one of the 
objects of a very able letter published at Montreal, signed by Wm T.Coffin, 
‘A Director of the Lachine Railroad.” From this letter we make the 
following extracts; they will sufficiently explain the object of the writer, 
and put in strong relief the prodigious advantages likely to ensue from 
adopting the route now so strenuously recommended: 

I look, therefore, upon the ye aegis Railroad as being, per se, an 
unmitigated evil. True it is, that when completed, that when the main 
injury is done beyond repair, we may make the best of a bad matter, and 
by connecting ourselves with this line of railroad. (very much tu the ad- 
vantage of an enterprise which had been our ruin,) we may derive there- 
from some secondary or subsidiery benefit ; but the people of Montreal 
and the inhabitants of the Province at large, must be equally devoid of 
public spirit, and of the instinct of self-preservation, if they condescend 
to accept as an alms and upon suflerance, the very eatoeigee they have 
not had. the energy to retain, or if they tamely relinquish that birthright, 
so long as the means of resistance, and manly security are still at their 
disposal. And these means of seeurity are at this moment extended to 
them. In thehour oftheir extremity, when all hope had apparently 
passed, and is still actually passing away, the project of a canal from 
Lake St. Louis to Lake Champlain, whether as an invention or asa most 
opportune revival, is one of those felicitous ideas which bear the stamp 
df cemles. It is one of those simple, practicable, self-evident proposi- 
tions which all the world knew, nobody in the world is surprised at, and 
yet which nobody in the world had the sense to enunciate before in 
the right place, or at the right time. It has most effectually turned the 
tables. I look upon the Caughnawaga canal as the antidote to the Og- 
densburg Railroad. So far as the interests of Canada are esnoertads 
these two projects must be viewed as antagonist projects. The one as 
destroying the trade of one section of the Province, and monopolizing the 
rest; the other as restoring that trade to its natural channel with rein- 
vigorated impulses, and as being the means of transporting through our 
waters, and to the enrichment of her canals, a large amount of the pro- 
duce which would otherwise reach New York and Boston by way of 
Buffalo or Ogdensburg. ; 

The fact is, thatthe construction of a canal such as contemplated, 
supposing the same to diverge from the St. Lawrence at Caughnawaga, 
instead of withdrawing trade from Montreal, will have the effect of 
drawing avast amount of trade much nearer to it than it ever was 
before, or, under other circumstances, is ever likely to be. The 
convergence of these new currents of traffic may give increased impor- 
tance to Lachine, now part and parcel of the city, and this rising village 
may become to Montreal what Jersey City or Brooklyn are to New York, 
or South Boston to the capital of Massachusetts; but so long as the city 
of Montreal endures, with its teeming population, its wants and its 
appetites, its growing manufactures, with all its natural advantages 
of situation and centrality, surrounded by a tich and fertile country, 
with the magnificent Ottawa and its inexhaustible resources in the 
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) advantages brought within 
their reach ; so long and as surely will this great city continue to be 
one of the great centres of commercial attraction on the American 
continent, and every additional channel for trade which may be led to 
it or near it, must contribute toits aggrandizement. 

Yet this projected Canal, however strongly it may appeal to the feelings 
and interests of the Canadian public, is a matter of evon greater concern 
ment to the inhabitants of the States of New York, Vermont, and 
chusetts, The completion of this Canal will convert Lake Champlain 
into one vast inland harbour, whence the prodace of the “ far West,” em- 
barked at the remote point of Chicago, may, without any intermediate 
transhipmentof cargo or ‘ breaking of bulk,” be tramsferred at once to the 
rail cars, which will convey it to Boston, or to the canal boats which will 
transport it to New York. 

In the state of New York, the completion of this project, or the mere 
certainty of its completivn, must give rise to new views and new projects. 
Views which would have been premature, and projects of little worth by 
themselves, will become matters of primary importance taken in connec- 
tion with the completion of the Caughnawaga Canal. It is not saying too 
much to express a conviction that the day is not distant when the iutelli- 
gent people and enterprising capitalists of this State will enlarge the canal 
extending from White Hall to the navigable waters of the Hudson, a dis- 
tauce of only 63 miles, to a capacity corresponding with that of the Canals 
of this Province, and secure thereby the arrival of the cargoes of western 
produce at the doors of the warehouses of Troy, Albany, and New York, 
without detention or transhipment. 

To the energetic citizens of Boston, who, in creating for themselves @ 
trade, and the highways of trade, have triumphed over nature and man, 
the construction of this Canal must be an object of deep interest. It ig 
well known, that to the'capitalists of Boston, the projected Ogdensburg 
Railroad owes its existence, and relies almost exclusively for support. 
‘It isa Railroad of great length, of tortuous and protracted course from 
Ogdensburg to Burlington, attended with enormous expense in the par- 
ticular of bridging, if indeed, the power of constrncting the bridges, in- 
dispensable to the accomplishment of the present scheme, can be obtain- 
ed from the Legislature and authorities on which the concession is de- 
pendent. Thus far they have been unsuccessful ; but, if success is to be 
commended, the men of Boston are the men to grasp it. Still these men 
of Boston, keenly alive to their own interests, and to every means of 
, promoting the same, cannot fail to see at a glance the immense and su- 
perior advantages which the completion of the Caughnawaga Canal holds 
out to their western trade in comparison with any other existing under- 
taking, without any necessary, outlay of capital on their part, however 
useful and desirable their assistance may be. 

_ They cannot fail to perceive the immeasurable superiority of a pro- 
ject by which the cargo shipped in bulk at Chicago or Milwaukie, may 
be transferred without any intermediate interruption, to the rail car at 
Burlington, and thence in a few hours to the exporting wharves of 
Boston; and they will not omit to contrast it with the inconve- 
nience, expense, and loss, both in money and time, contingent on any 
antagonist scheme, which entails first a breaking up of the original 
cargo at Ogdensburg, tien a transhipment at Platsburg or some other 
port on that side of Lake Champlain, and then a landing, and tolling, and 
shaking, and another transfer at Burlington. With such things before 
their eyes, it is not improbable but that they may begin to calculate the 

ossible result of competition between the simple, easy, and cheap pro- 
ject of a Canal, and the complicated and costly scheme of Railroad ; and, 
seeing that greater advantages will result to them and their trade from 
the former, they may wax lukewarm towards the latter, and misgive 
whether they have been prudent, and whether they have not been pre- 
cipitate, in investing their capital in an enterprise which, although com- 
menced, will require two vears to complete imperfectly, and only to 
Lake Champlain; and which will then encounter a desperate opposition 
from an undertaking which can be carried through in twelve months, at 
an outlay immeasurably less, caa be kept up, comparatively, at no cost, 
can be worked at the charge of two lock-keepers, and which, as far as 
they are concerned, guarantees greater convenience, less damage, and 
less expense. Pondering these things, may not the shrewd capitalist of 
Boston deem it the better wisdom to withdraw in time from one pro- 
ject, and confer his valued support, and some of the ‘“‘ ways and means,”’ 
on the other? If the Government and Legislature of this Province grant 
the liberal Charter which the public min expects, and the public inte- 
rest demands, he will find therein, both an invitation and an inducement. 


Nova Scotia.—It appears that we are carrying on a very profitless con- 
troversy with the Novascotian newspaper, upon the question—whether 
the ‘‘ liberal” journals of Halifax complained because Sir John Harvey did 
not send as a delegate to Canada, one of the Opposition instead of Mr. 
Johnston, the Attorney General. We were certainly under the impres- 
sion that the “liberal” journals did so complain—at all events there was 
a great deal of gnashing of teeth from some cause, as soon as it wasknown 
that His Excellency had selected Mr. Johnston; nor is the proof of our 
error so easily procured as the Novascotian seems to imagine, for we 
have diligently sought for some individual of an eccentric turn of mind, 
who, in the fulness of that eccentricity, might possibly have collected 
and kept together a file of our contemporary’s hebdomadal, but nothing 
of the kind have we been able to discover in these regions. 

Now, as the point in dispute is a question of fact, and as it is essential 
that truth should prevail even in so small a matter—will the Novascotian 
let us know what the “liberal” journals did say? Or rather will our 
conservative contemporaries set us right if we be wrong? The latter 
can, probably, without much trouble, gain access to those stores of truth, 
learning, liberality, and Joyalty with which the “ Jiderai’’ journals 
abound. 

We repeat that the whole grievance of the Quebec delegation was non- 
suited by the despatch of Lord Elgin to Sir John Harvey, calling on him 
to send “one of his council.” It is rank nonsense for the Novascotian 
to contend that as the elections were over and were supposed to be ad- 
verse to the existing council, that the /eader should resign, or if he did 
not so resign, that the Lieutenant Governor should call upon bim to do 
so. The opinion of Parliament cannot be known until Parliament as 
sembles. The Parliament is not a Parliament until it be constitutionally 
called together, and then its opinions must be ascertained by solemn 
votes. In no other way can the sentiments of the representatives of the 
people be properly known. We wonder, indeed, that any respectable 
journal would risk its reputation by writing such passages as the follow- 
ing, which we take from the Novascotian of the 22d ult. 

“ The Elections were over—and the policy of the Government con- 
demned—before Mr. Johnston’s appointment took place. The Leader 
should have promptly tendered his resignation, but as he did not, it was 
clearly the duty of His Excellency, who to please him, had governed the 
country for a year with half a Council—to demand of Mr. Johnston an 
honest and fair statement of the strength or weakness of bis party after 
the Elections.” 

Mr. Johnston had no constitutional meaus of knowing his strength or 
weakness until the new members were in session The strength of any 
cabinet in England is always decided within the walls of Parliament— 
not at the hustings. And one division is not always conclusive. Sir 
Robert Peel, when he returned to office in 1835-6, called a new Parlia- 
ment. On the first division he lost his Speaker, the late Lord Canter- 
bury, by a majority of zen; still, he did not resign ; he waited for some 
definite expression of opinion by the House of Commons on his general 
policy, and it was not until the “Appropriation Clause” of the Irish 
Church Bill was carried against him that he tendered his resignation to 
the King. In the course of that election, especially when the returns 
were completed, it was surmised that Sir Robert Peel and the conserva 
tives were ina minority ; but no one presumed to act on that supposi-» 
tion or to call on the Government to do so until Parliament was actually 
in session. This is precedent enough, we should suppose, for the “ libe- 

rals”’ of Nova Scotia, even if no other example existed in British history. 
| In reviewing this subject again, we repeat our conviction that Sir 
| John Harvey is no way blameable, and that he has, in all respects, fut- 
| filled the duties of an able, upright, and constitutional Goveraor. 
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Dr. Hampden.—By the last accounts from England we learn that the 
church was much agitated, in consequence of the appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the bishopric of Hereford, vacant by the removal of its late 
incumbent, Dr. Musgrave, to the Archiepiscopal See of York. Dr. Hamp- 
den bas been suspected of being unsound in his doctrines, and some 
years since the University of Oxford passed acensure on him, which 
censure has not been removed. As soon, then, as it became known that 
the Premier had fixed on Dr. Hampden as his new bishop, much alarm 
and dissent were manifested, and a large body of the bench of Bishops 
addressed Lord John Russell in remonstrance. This protest we have 
inserted among our extracts, together with the Premier’s reply; the lat- 
ter is sufficiently flippant, and not over respectful, but it is a well known 
fact that Whig statesmen seem to take particular satisfaction in show 
ing insolence to British prelates. The game is asafe one, because Bishops 
must not fight. Did the nature of their holy calling allow them to settle 
disputes in the way often practised by politicians, Dr. Phillpotts would 
have brought some of the whig lordships to book long ago. As it is the 
admirable Bishop of Exeter does not allow my lord John to escape 
scatheless, for in a letter tothe Times of about a couple of columns, he 
reads the “ hope of the house of Russell” a lecture that he will not 
soon forgot. This letter we hope to insert next week. Lord John did 
not reply to it, but forthwith issued the congé d’elire for the election 
of his protegé. 
Lectures on the Ancient Hebrews.—We are happy to announce that Pro 
fessor Wines, who has given a course of Lectures in Philadelphia on the 
state and politics of the ancient Hebrews, with marked success, is about 
% repeat his course inthis city. The Professor does this at the request 
of a number of gentlemen who have put their names to the following com- 
plimentary invitations. We have reason to expect that a similar suc. 

cess will be the course in this, as in the sister city. 

: New York, Jan. 10, 1848. 

Pror, E. C. Wines—Dear Sir:—If your engagements the present 
session are such as to permit your acceptance of our invitation, we beg 
leave to request yon to favour the public with a repetition of your inter- 
esting and valuable lectures on the Civil Polity of the Hebrews. The 
subject is one that has not hitherto received its due share of attention 
from political and philosophical writers: end judging from the high 
character accorded it to your treatment of tha various matters comprised 
in a general view of the econemy of the Hebrew Commonwealth, we 
are satisfied that your discourses are well calculated to meet the want of 
information on the subject, as well as to gratify a liberal taste, and afford 
entertainment to those who may hear you. 

We understand that the Chapel of the Union Theological Seminary, 
University Place, will be at your disposal for the lecture, should you find 
it convenient to comp y with our design ; and we would suggest that as 
asuitable place for their delivery. We have the honour to remain, dear 
sir, your obedient and humble servants, 





—— 


B. F. Butler, Thos. H. Skinner, Samuel J. Beals, 
H. Maxwell, Samuel Henry Dickson,R. J. Hutchinson, 
Wm. Kent, J. Boorman, . Joshua Coit, 
David B. Ogden, Geo. Griswold, Geo. P. Morris, 
L. Readish, Jno. C. Green, J. L. Joseph, 
Valentine Mott, C. 8. Henry, 8. M. Isaacs, 
Hiram Ketchum, Aaron Clark, J. J. Lyons, 
Prosper M. Wetmore, Nathaniel Weed, James Brown, 
J. W. Gerard, Smith W. Anderson, C. 8. Stewart, U. 8S. N. 
W. C, Bryant, M. M. Noah, N. P. Levy, U.S. Navy, 


Geo. Folsom, Jno. 8. Bartlett, C. O. Halsted, 


J. Watson Webb, Gerard Hallock, Wm. A. Booth, 
ate Potts, J. F. Butterworth, T. &. Brown. 
Geo, B. C heever, C.N. Fearing, 


ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 

Ata meeting of the St. George’s Society, held at the City Hotel, on 
Monday evening last, the 10th inst., the following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected to their respective offices for the year ensuing, viz : 

President.—Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. 

Vice Presidents.—John Charies Beales, MD. ; Hon J. Leander Starr. 

T reasurer.—Robert Bage, Esq. 

Secretaries.—Rev. Moses Marcus, BD.; Edward Walker, Esq. 

Stewards.—Thomas Knock, Esq. ; William,Heather, Esq. ; Robert Mar- 
tin, Esq.; John T. Walker. 

Physicians.—Richard Pennell, MD.; G. A. Sabine, MD. ; Joseph Brad- 
shaw, MD.; F. H. Jackson; MD. 

Chaplains.—Rev. Jon. M. Wainwright, DD.; Rev. Moses Marcus, BD. 

The following Committees were appointed by the President :— 

Charitable Commitiee for New York.—Edward Baidwin, Esq. ; Charlse 
Pitt, Esq.; Edward T. Rickerson, Esq. 

For Brooklyn.—B. H. Downing, Esy. 

Committee of Accounts.—Thos. Dixon, Esq.; Joseph Fowler, Esq. 
Alfred Waller, Esq. 

Tit1an’s Venus.—This truly fine picture is now exhibiting in the La 
farge Buildings, coraer of Broadway and Reade Street. Whether it is an- 
actual Titian, or not, is perhaps of no positive consequence. The paint. 
ing can well stand upoa its own merits without the advantage ofa great 
master’s name. 

That it is a real flesh aad blood painting, one of those productions of the 
pencil that claims the admiration of the beholder for its life-like charac- 
ter and truthfulness, no one can dispute who has examined it. It isa 


rich treat in art, that few should neglect enjoying. 


New Works. 


A Tour to the River Saguenay, in Lower Canada : By Charles} Lanman, 
author of a Summer in the Wilderness. Published by Cary & Hart, 
Philadelphia. The former works of Mr. Lanman obtained a popularity 
that has induced the author to extend his tours, expressly for the pur- 
pose of giving the result of his observations to the public. The present 
volume “ contains a record of his adventures in the Valleys of the Hud- 
son, St. Lawrence, und St. John, and along some of the rivers of New 
England.” The field he has chosen isan interesting one, and would ad- 
mit of scope to the powers of an able descriptive writer. The variety 
of-local and individual character exhibited in the varied scenes Mr. Lan- 
man passed through, afforded ample materials for a keen observer. He 
has embodied much that is interesting and new in his sketches, but his 
style is not modelled from that “ pure well of English undefiled,” from 
which Irving, and other tourists and sketchers of national peculiarity, 
have so successfully drawn. The work, however, will be popular with 
many. We shall give our readers afew extracts we have marked in a 
future number of the Albion. 

The Pride of the Market. AComic Drama in three acts. By J. R 
Planche, Esq. Minor Drama No. 9. New York. John Douglas, 11 
Spruce Street. This is the last production of the popular Planche. The 
number is embellished with a portrait of Miss C. Wemyss, accompanied 
by a brief memoir of this promising young actress. 





Concerts of the Steyermarkische Musical Company.—The very delightful 
concerts of this admirable band continue to attract the fashionable and 
music-loving community in crowds to the Tabernacle. Their concerts 
are attractive to every class of the community, for they comprise all 
styles of music, from the most classical to the most simple, and all of 
them are executed in a manner of such surpassing excellence, that we 
are not surprised to see so large a portion of the best professors and ama- 
teurs, regular attendants at these charming entertainments, 

We spoke at length last week of the merits of these artists, and we cau 
safely say that we rather underrated than overpraised them. We have 
heard them thrice since we last wrote, and so much delighted have we 
been, that our determination is to hear them on each occasion that they 
play, and we advise our readers to do the same. 
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to Mr. Ernst’sadvertisement of his concert which takes place next Satur- 
day, at the Apollo Saloon. He has avery attractive programme and 
the artistes assisting him are among the best in the city, so that inde 
pendent of his high personal claims upon the support and patronage of 
the citizens of New York, among whom he has resided to his honour and 
their (musical) profit for a great many years, we hope to see a crowded 


house on this occasion, for Mr. Ernst’s fully deserves such a compli 
ment. 


Opera, 

Aster Place Opera House.—A very crowded audience attended this 
establishment on Wednesday evening to witness the first performance of 
Donizetti’s serious opera, Lucrezia Borgia. Expectation was by no means 
on the tip-toe of excitement, for the opera had been frequently played 
at Palmo’s theatre with but little effect, and the public had proved some. 
what luke-warm in its admiration. Great must have been the delightful 
disappointment of the assembled connoisseurs, when they found them- 
selves excited to enthusiasm against all reasonable expectation by the 
admirable performance of Lucrezia Borgia. 

We have on former occasions described the plot fuliy, and we shall 
now merely state that the interest of the piece turns upon the love of 
Lucrezia for her son (he himself unconscious of his parentage), and its 
melancholy catastrophe brought about by her own unbridled passions, 
The situations are highly dramatic, and possess, even in their horrors, 
deep and thrilling interest. 

The music contains many beautiful themes, and the finales are work- 
ed up with great power, and the instrumentation is full of charming ef.- 
fects. In short we think Lucrazia Borgia ranks among the very best of 
Donizetti’s works. 

We anticipated from Signora T'rufi an able personation of Luerezia, 
and our anticipations were more than realized. She entered into the very 
heart of the character, and exhibited its warmest sympathiesand wildest 
emotions with marvellous power and truth. Indeed as an actress, Sig- 
nora Trufi must rank with the finest artistes who have visited us, for her 
impulses are strong, and she has the power of concentrating her energies 
upon one point, thereby producing effects at once striking and natural. 
We would merely instance the second scene in the second act, as an il- 
lustration of our remarks. In this scene we first see her as the haughty, 
imperious wife, demanding from her husband vengeance for some imagin- 
ed wrong—her wish is granted, and she exults in ber triumph. Her 
victim is brought in, and she discovers her—Son! She can hardly repress 
a scream of anguish, but dissimu/ation is her course of policy, and she re- 
quests a private interview of her lord. Her first appeal was admirable, 
in her simulation and carelessness—but when her wish is denied, her ex- 
pression of scorn and bitterness was a great and powerful point. Again, 
when her son has drunk of the poisonous wine, although distracted with 
an agony of fear, ske waits until the retreating footsteps of her husband 
are no longer heard, and then, all restraint withdrawn, she rushes down 
with frantic energy, and thrusts the antido¢e into the hands of her son. 
Such points are truly electric in their effect, and we must award Signo- 
ra Trufi the highest praise for her admirable delineations. 

Sigrora Trugi sang much of the music finely, particularly in the se- 
cond and third acts, and we should have but little to wish for in her 
singing, would she allow nature to appear more and art less. She hides 
the finer qualities of her voice by a ceaseless tremolando, which produces 
no effect worth trying for. Her singing during the whole of the first act, 
or introduction, was simply variations upon one shake. 

Wetrust that the friends of this most talented lady will advise her upon 
this point. They should observe that it is not merely a pointfor a critic 
to discover and condemn; it is so apparent, that it is the general remark 
and the subject of general condemnation, and may be the means of with- 
drawing from her most of the favour of the public. , 

In the second and third acts, however, this fault was not so prominent, 
and consequently she sang up to her acting, which is saying great things 
in her praise. 

Signora Rossi, the Coutralto of the company, made her first appearance 
We like her much, and expect much from her in 
She is youthful, and her personal appear- 


upon this occasion. 
parts of more consequence. 





ance is entirely inher favour. Her face is interesting and expressive, 
she is well formed and becomes the tunic admirably. Her voice is beau- 
tiful in quality and equal throughout its compass. She uses it well, and 
we could not discover any errors in her style—all that we did hear was 
n good taste, spirited and piquant. She acts with grace and ease, and 
walks the stage with perfect freedom. She was enthusiastically recei- 
ved, and was unanimously encored in ker drinking song, which she sang 
in the most charming manner. Her success must be looked upon as de- 
cided in this character, and she will prove an attractive addition to the 
operatic strength. 

Signor Benedetti resumed the part «f Gennaro, which he originally per- 
formed at Palmo’s, but his personaiion upon the occasion was an im- 
provement upon the past, beyond belief. His voice was in admirable 
order, and he used it as though he was confident that his reliance was 
not misplaced. He entered with his usual energy and strong impulse in- 
to the very spiritof his assumed character, and acted it to perfection. 
We have never heard him with so much pleasure, and we were greatly 
pleased to find that the public went with him so entirely as their en- 
thusiastic applause testified. 

Signor Rossi enacted the part which Beneventano played before. We 
had not expected to find in Signor Rossi so admirable a representative of 
the Duke. He for once threw away all restraint, and acted the part with 
the judgment and tact of an accomplished artist. His singing was also 
more than usually spirited and forcible, and together with his acting 
made a most favourable impression. We rejoice to find that the Signor 
is beginning to know his own power, and we trust that he willgo on in 
the same course, for he has plenty of talent yet undeveloped. The subor- 
dinate characters were never so well sustained, and to this praiseworthy 
attention to the details of the Opera much of its great success may be at- 
tributed. The choruses, scenery and appointments were excellent 
throughout. The first scene, a view on the Grand Canal in Venice, was 
extremely beautiful. 


The orchestra is not maintaining itscharacter for excellence; there 
were many instances of very careless playing, and the general fault of 
this band, a wart of delicacy, was very prominent upon this occasion. 
The leader should enforce more attention to the marks of the music, or 
frequent repetitions of public disapprobation may visit his orchestra, 

To conclude our remarks, we must state that as a whole, this opera is 





better produced and better performed than any opera we have seen on 
the American stage, and we must say in justice to the management, that 
if they continue to preduce operas in the same style of excellence, they 
will have entirely fulfilled their pledges to the public, and that great and 
deserved success will surely reward their endeavours. The opera will 
be repeated on Monday. 


Che Drama. 


The fascinations of tne Opera seem to have entirely diverted the 
taste of the upper circles from the influence the drama once exercised 
over this class of society. 
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To Europe, this comparative extinction of the legitimate, by the su. 
perior charms of the Lyric drama, has been in foree for several years; 
and as the fashions of the old world regulate the fashions of the new 
we have beea gradually adapting and cultivating our tastes, in accordance 
with the leaders of ton on the other side of the Atlantic, until the acted 
Shakspeare has iost its charms on “ ears polite,” and sterling old English 
comedy is deemed a thing obsolete, and superannuated. The worst 
consequences we apprehend from this state of things, is the deterioration 
of histrionic talent, so evident in the present state of the stage. The 
drama, deprived of the support ouce afforded by the rich the fashionable 
and the intellectual, naturally turns to the masses for ite preservation. 
and maintenance, and as a matter of course, must accommodate itself to 
the tastes of its patrons, Hence, too, authors and actors must descend to 
the level of their audiences, and as 
they live to please, 

Must please to live. 

Authors find ribaldry and gross extravaganza will pass current for wit, 
and high wrought melodrama, or gorgeous spectacle, is hailed as the 
height of the tragic sublime. Actors are gradually losing the higher 
qualifications of their art. Buffoonery, spouting, and ranting, or resp ec- 
table tame mediocrity, are fast becoming the predominant characterisstic 

of the stage, There are, of course, high and honourable exceptions to 
this sweeping censure of dramatic authors and the histrionic profession. 

at the present time, but in the main features of our charge, we are sub- 

stantially correct ;and from this deterioration of the drama and its rep- 

resentatives, may be traced the lamentable state of the two leading thea - 
tres this winter, taking into connection, however, the predominating infla- 
ence of Operatic entertainments. 

The Park actually closed because it had not attractions of a sufficiently 
high character to meet the demands of the first class playgoers. The 
Broadway, with all its magnificent decorations and perfect appointmen 
and accommodations, has been struggling on in a sickly existence since 
the departure of the French ballet troupe, and is now compelled to re- 
duce its prices one half, so as to square the rates of admission with the 
quality of itsentertainment. A wise and business-like movement of the 
manager, and one that, we are glad to perceive, is likely to yield him an 
abundant harvest. 

We should think that the position in which “the Park” and “the Broad- 
way” have been placed this season would read a lesson to the ma nagers 
by which they may profit in future. Without “stars” of the first order 
of talent the Park cannot exist. With a mediocre steck company and stars 
equally mediocre, it is impossible for the Broadway to maintain its posie 
tion as a “ high priced” theatre. Indeed we much doubt whether Col. 
Mann would not find it better for his interests to convert his beautifal 
establishment into an Amphitheatre making it the Astl>y’s or Franconi's 
of New York. A combination of Circus exhibitions and striking 
equestrian spectacles produced in a perfect style in such a theatre as the 
Broadway would prove eminently successful. The time has arrived for 
a classification of theatres in this city, and an Amphitheatre of this de- 
scription is actually demanded in New York. 


Park Tueatre.—This house is crowded nightly with respectable aud 
diences. The performances are certainly conducted with great propriety 
and decorum, and the Equestrian and Gymnastic oxhibitions areof avery 
superior caste. Madame Gardiner, and the tearless and graceful young 
riders, Hernandez, and Aymar, are great artiste. 

The talented children, Maurice and Jessie Sands, are also worthy of 
all praise, but the wonderful performances of the highly trained animals, 
Cinderella,*May Fly, and Bucephalus, even surpass the featsof the bipeds 
of the establishment. 

Broapway THEATRE,—The management has yielded to the wish of the 
public, and the prices at this elegant establishment are now reduced one- 
half of the original rate. The consequence has been that large and re- 
spectable audiences have been collected nightly during the week. The 
manager has only to keep up an active round of novelty and give an at- 
tractive character to his entertainments, and he is likely to secure a very 
large share of public patronage. Mr. Lover has occupied a greater por- 
tion of the week with representations of his own dramas. Mecarthy 
More, and the White Horse of the Peppers. The production of the latter 
piece was rather hazardous, with all our recollections of Power and 
Placide in the principal characters. That Mr. Lover has added to his 
high reputation by his attempts on the stage it would be idle for any one 
to assume. For ourselves, we have regretted to see the author of Rory 
O’More and Handy Andy placed in a position which detracts from his 
well-earned fame. Mr. Lover is not an actor, and we fear that he has 
arrived at too mature an age ever to become one by practiceeven. His 
Gerald Pepper was painfully deficient in the earlier scenes, where the 
hero is presented as the gentleman; inthe assumed character of the 
** omadhaun,” Mr. Lover was more successful, indeed, it is the best of 
his stage delineations; but even here it did not go beyond mere respect- 
able amateur acting. We were agreeably surprised in Mr. Dawson's 
Major Mansfield ; the dialect was rendered with great truthfulness ; the 
embodiment lacked the weight and artistical finish we have been accus- 
tomed to admire in Placide, but taken as a whole it was a highly credits 
able performance, and met with the hearty approbation of the audience. 
The piece is exceedingly well put upon the stage, and the minor charac- 
ters are all well sustained by Messrs. Fredericks, Shaw, Mrs. Hield, aud 
Miss Mathews, 

The Poor Gentleman has been revived, with the best cast the company 
afforded: Fleming as Lieutenant Worthington, Lester as Frederick, 
Dawson as Sir Charles, and Vache as the iron visaged old Baronet, were 
exceedingly good; as were Mrs. Winstanly in Miss Lucretia McTab, 
and Miss Fanny Wallack in Emily; but here praise must stop; Hadaway 
is not at home in the Apothecary, and Chapman was pitiably defective 
in Stephen Harrowby—Everard, who is a man of talent in his ow2 
way, appears wholly out of his element at this house; his Morrington 
in Speed the Plough, and Humphrey Dubbins, are really painful speci- 
mens of misapplied talents. The management should look to this. 

Don Cesar de Bazan and John Bull, have also been revived during the 
week, but we must reserve our notices for a future occasion. 
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R. PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Boehm Flute, has the pleasure to announce 
to his friends, pupils, and ioe that bis 
ANNUAL CONCERT A . 
will take place on Saturday evening, Jan. 22d, at the ApoLLo Rooms, on which occasion 
he will be assisted by the most prominent talent in the city. 
Further particulars in future advertisements. 
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IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.-—It is now ay 
admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power calied alvan~ 
ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, @0d ; o is€ase ia 
many of its most painful forms is entirely owing to tbe absence of this ; alvanic or 
Magnetic power in its healiby proportions. If then we can readily Sopp y this won- 
drous power, when it is thus deficient, we can successfully combat Disease j and this 
has been fully and perfectiy attained rh the present beastitul and scientific ins'rument, 
MOORHEAD'S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE ¥ an ~~ 
ment over aii other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted b Mi e ry ica Feed 
tession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectua ; , oe ; Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in construction ; and, therefore, not Hable feee out 
of order, as is the case with all otner instruments. It admits of ‘he most } «ty» <r. 
trol, and can be GRADUATED to any power, adapted to the most ey infant, a su 
cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of the rperator- The — in wate 
is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasaat sensation - ti a4 elie 
cate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, and isin every respect entirely barm- 


less. : 
MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with POSITIVE ADD PERMANENT 
success in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated ne Bway oie ~ 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache» bo tees sume ap - 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Paipitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Deb if ~ D fi uullness oer. 
Joints, Luu.vago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General De = vtive Or aco: ho 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Diseases. Asa PN — e for Apop pas AG 
the Machine is fidently r nded, and in the most seat rm . cases —— ng 
Dropsy, Erysipe‘as, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, aod all similar complaints, 
effects are equally successful. ‘ ; 
fach Machine A compacily arranged with the Battery and | necessary appliances 
put up in neat rosewood boxes Accompanying each isa new 4 anual, yn is is 
and simple directions for its use and application 12 the various diseases veh is Machin 
recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence vwligibles use this Machine, 
i iti ectly simple and Intelig ible. ; 
© ST Payelenae Army Berpesne, and’ indeed every family should possess one of bon 
beauti‘ul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in whic 
inary medi is of slight avail. . . . 
ordinary medical treatment is of SAI 8271" 4 915, accoréing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any partof United Setan, Cunada, the Briush Pro 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted, eaies 
” iK'TIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold w 
iGunme —— D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broacway, New Ss 
Orders addressed as above, accompanied with te cash, will be promP 16 


carefully fulfilled 







































